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Cooperative  Extension  has  taken  pride  in  its 
strong  base  of  support  by  county  government 
and  the  involvement  of  clientele  in  program 
development.  Part  of  the  Extension  mission  is  to 
improve  community  services  and  institutions 
and  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
America. 

Local  government  and  community  organization 
education  was  one  of  three  major  program 
thrusts  identified  in  a  statement  on  program 
directions  for  the  1980s  in  community  resource 
development.  This  program  thrust  was  approved 
by  the  Extension  Committee  on  Organization 
and  Policy  in  1983- 


Extension  in  the  80’s  also  lists  as  part  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  mission  strengthening  the  capabilities  of 
local  governments  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
public  issues  and  local  problems. 

Expanding  Role 

The  role  and  responsibility  of  local  government 
has  broadened  in  recent  years  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  twin  pressures  occur.  The  first  is  the 
demands  of  citizens  for  effective  and  efficient 
performance,  and  the  second  is  a  trend  toward 
decentralization  of  government  authority. 
Cooperative  Extension,  with  its  research  and 
knowledge  base  within  the  land-grant  university 
system,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  provide  a  variety  of  educational  programs 
supportive  of  local  government.  The  programs 
described  in  this  issue  reflect  both  the  diversity 
and  the  depth  of  programming  possibilities. 

Issues  facing  local  government  were  highlighted 
at  an  international  conference  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  April  1984.  Delegates  from  14  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  indicated  that  they  are  facing 
problems  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
Some  general  trends  include: 


•  Population  growth  and  redistribution; 


•  Increasing  diversity  of  eco  nomic  activities 
in  rural  areas,  along  with  a  closer  linkage  or 
dependence  on  national  or  international 
economic  developments; 


•  Reexamination  of  the  institutional  structure 
and  distribution  of  functions  among  different 
levels  of  government;  and 

•  Increasing  efforts  to  effectively  mobilize 
local  citizen  resources  for  decisionmaking. 


they  operate.  The  first  area  is  in  obtaining 
needed  information  for  decisionmaking.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  statistical  data,  this  includes  informa¬ 
tion  on  government  policies,  citizen 
preferences,  and  research  results  on  local 
government  programs.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  access  to  information,  but  also  involves  the 
ability  of  local  governments  to  assimilate  this  in¬ 
formation  and  use  it  for  planning  and 
decisionmaking. 

The  second  area  is  appropriate  technology  for 
local  government.  The  hardware  includes  all 
the  tools,  machines,  and  equipment  to  carry  out 
programs,  including  the  rapidly  expanding  com¬ 
puter  choices.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  make  the  hardware  work.  Software 
means  organizational  forms,  legal  provisions,  in¬ 
stitutional  structures,  financial  structures, 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  third  area  is  capacity,  which  means  the  for¬ 
mal  authority  to  carry  out  programs,  the 
management  skills  and  leadership  for  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  fiscal  capacity  to  fund  itself. 
Cooperative  Extension  programs  can  provide 
direct  educational  assistance  in  information  for 
decisionmaking,  appropriate  technology, 
management  training,  and  leadership 
development. 

Sorting  Out  The  Swirl 

We  are  living  in  an  age  where  information  and 
new  technology  swirl  about  us  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  The  challenge  to  Extension  is  to  help 
sort  out  the  more  relevant  and  useful  pieces 
that  can  contribute  to  improved  local  govern¬ 
ment  performance. 

A  national  Extension  task  force  on  local  govern¬ 
ment  education  is  just  completing  its  work, 
which  will  recommend  programs,  staff  training, 
target  audiences,  and  continued  materials 
development.  In  September  1985,  a  national 
CRD  workshop  will  have  local  government  as 
one  of  the  topics  for  sharing  of  program  suc¬ 
cesses.  To  the  extent  that  Extension  can  provide 
educational  assistance  to  improve  the  function¬ 
ing  of  local  government,  it  will  create  a  solid 
foundation  for  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  in  local  areas.  □ 


Essentials  For  A  Changing  Environment 
There  are  three  broad  areas  in  which  local 
government  must  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  rapidly  changing  environment  in  which 
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Toward  Better  Decisionmaking 


To  Produce  Involved  Leaders 


W.  Robert  lovan  The  capacity  of  rural  governments  and  local  that  many  partners,  from  both  the  public  and 

National  Program  leadership  to  cope  with  rural  change  and  private  sectors,  now  play  an  active  role  in  the 

Leader  development  is  not  only  an  international  con-  management  of  rural  development  efforts. 

Community  cem  but  also  an  issue  of  special  interest  to  the 

Organization  And  United  States.  Meeting  In  Italy 

Decisionmaking  Pursuing  this  theme  the  government  of  Italy 

Structures  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  hosted  a  meeting  (1983)  that  focused  on  ways 

Extension  Service,  and  (USDA)  recognizes  that  if  decentralization  of  for  promoting  the  development  of  rural  entre- 

Eccmomic  Research  federal  programs  is  to  be  successful,  efforts  preneurial  capacities.  This  meeting  examined 

Service,  USDA  must  be  made  to  support  state  and  local  alternative  government  policy  instruments  and 

authorities  in  undertaking  effective  rural  methods  for  strengthening  both  service  net- 

RonaldJ.  Dablgren  development  policies.  The  Secretary  of  works  and  financial  support  mechanisms  ap- 

Former  Extension  Agriculture  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  propriate  to  develop  private  entrepreneurship  in 

Information  Officer  Science  and  Education,  in  the  Food  and  rural  areas. 

Radio,  TV,  And  Film  Agricultural  Sciences  Joint  Council  5-year  plan 

Virginia  Polytechnic  of  work,  state  that  the  “development  of  The  U.S.  meeting  was  convened  to  explore  the 

Institute  And  State  organizational  and  leadership  skills  to  sustain  area  of  shared  governmental  responsibility  for 

University,  Blacksburg  the  improvement  of  rural  institutions  and  the  rural  public  management.  The  meeting  was  an 

quality  of  rural  life”  remains  an  important  long-  officii  OECD  international  meeting,  hosted  by 
term  USDA  goal.  the  USDA  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 

Small  Community  and  Rural  Development.  The 
National-International  Emphasis  Extension  Service,  Economic  Research  Service, 

To  sustain  this  goal,  the  United  States  hosted  an  and  the  Office  of  Rural  Development  Policy, 
international  meeting  on  Local  Leadership  and  with  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Rural  Development  in  April  1984.  The  meeting  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  provided  the 

was  a  third  step  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the  organizational  support  for  the  meeting. 

Orgapization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 

Development  (OECD)  Technical  Co-operation  Specifically,  the  meeting  focused  on  the 
Committee  (TECO)  in  the  field  of  rural  public  organizational  and  managerial  weaknesses  which 
management.*  The  first  step  (1981)  was  a  sym-  need  to  be  overcome  to  implement  government 
posium  at  the  OECD  headquarters  in  Paris,  policy  and  to  allow  the  full  exercise  of  local 

France.  At  that  meeting,  20  member  countries  leadership  to  meet  local  requirements.  Three 

met  to  examine  the  changing  requirements  of  broad  issues  of  effective  public  management  as 

rural  governments  and  the  issues  raised  by  the  they  affect  rural  governments  were  considered: 

dynamics  of  rural  change.  This  symposium  iden-  1.  Formal  authority;  2.  Decisionmaking  ability; 

tified  the  fact  that  several  OECD  countries  had  and  3.  Program  implementation, 

initiated  new  approaches  to  the  question  of 

rural  governance.  The  symposium  recognized  Role  of  State,  and  Local  Governments 

In  the  keynote  presentation,  Missouri’s  Gover- 

-  nor  Bond  urged  the  delegates  “to  recognize  the 

*  OECD  is  a  group  of  twenty-four  member  countries  increasing  global  economic  interdependence”  of 

representing  advanced  industrial  democracies  from 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia.  The  organization  grew 
out  of  the  Marshall  Plan  that  helped  Europe  recover  from 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II. 


rural  areas.  Universal  trends  impacting  OECD 
member  countries  include:  changes  in  rural 
migration  patterns,  the  scale  of  agriculture 
enterprises,  and  attitudes  toward  government. 
The  “cumulative  effects  challenge  local  leaders 
to  do  more  with  less  .  .  .  have  broader  legal  and 
financial  authority  .  .  .  increase  capacity  to  arti¬ 
culate  policy  .  .  .  attract  and  manage  human  and 
financial  resources.”  Also,  an  “ability  ...  to  ac¬ 
quire,  process,  and  use  information  that  is  cur¬ 
rent,  reliable,  and  sensitive  to  local  concerns.” 

The  Governor  identifled  seven  issues:  1)  The 
states’  role  in  rural  development  as  allocators  of 
benefits,  catalysts  in  sorting  intergovernmental 
affairs,  initiators  of  creative  efforts,  and  protec¬ 
tors  of  basic  constitutional  rights;  2)  Larger 
farms  driven  by  scientific  breakthroughs;  3) 

State  government  support  of  basic  and  applied 
research  to  benefit  rural  areas;  4)  Cooperation 
among  governments;  5)  Quality  education,  with 
adult  education  and  information  programs  for 
rural  citizens;  6)  Impacts  on  rural  family,  com¬ 
munity  and  church;  7)  Communities  replacing 
social  and  welfare  functions  of  federal  and 
state/governments. 

Rural  Government  Capacity: 

Institutional  Authority  and 
Local  Leadership 

Rural  government  “capacity”  consists  of  three 
major  components:  formal  authority  to  carry 
out  essential  functions;  adequate  Hnances;  and 
leadership  to  assure  that  governmental  authority 
and  resources  are  used  wisely  .  .  .  according  to 
an  analysis  presented  by  J.  Norman  Reid  (U.S.) 
in  the  principal  focus  theme  paper.  Rural  condi¬ 
tions  (small  population,  low  densities,  and  isola¬ 
tion)  justify  special  policies  for  rural  areas. 

There  are  four  decentralization  questions:  1) 
How  authority  is  to  be  reallocated;  2)  How  to 
finance"  a  decentralized  system;  3)  How  to 
strengthen  local  leadership  capacity;  and,  4) 
Howto  restructure  centr^  institutions  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively? 

Information  For  Decisionmaking 
“The  objective  is  not  merely  better  information 
on  rural  areas,  but  better  decisionmaking  by 
rural  leaders,”  argued  Barry  Wellar  (Canada), 
second  of  the  commissioned  authors.  “Is  the  in¬ 
formation  relationship  among  rural  governments 
and  other  levels  of  government  dependent,  in¬ 
terdependent,  or  independent?”  Rural  govern¬ 
ments  must  have  the  capacity  to  both  utilize  the 
information  provided  and  to  take  full  advantage 
of  any  information  resources  created.  On  the 
other  hand,  improved  capacity  without  ade¬ 
quate  information  is  in  its  own  way  wasted  or 
excess  capacity. 


The  information  problem  is  compounded  by 
three  major  developments:  societal  restructur¬ 
ing,  devolution  of  responsibility,  and  rural 
revitalization.  An  appreciation  for  the  origins 
and  status  of  information  is  critical  to  under¬ 
standing  rural  government  decisionmaking  prob¬ 
lems  and  prospects. 

Technology  for  Rural  Governments 
“Strong  decentralization,  devolution  and  local 
autonomy  trends  are  logical  reactions  to  the  dif- 
flculty  of  managing  increasingly  complex  public 
services  and  facilities  on  a  highly  centralized 
basis,”  said  Nicolas  Jequier  (Switzerland),  the 
third  author.  Jequier  suggested  that  we  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  major  new  type  of 
political  system,  the  establishment  of  new  forms 
of  partnerships  between  central  and  local 
governments,  and  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  These  new  partnerships  raise 
issues  concerning  the  sharing  of  power,  social 
organization  and  institutional  innovations.  Local 
governments  need  a  capacity  to  evaluate  tech¬ 
nological  alternatives  and  interact  successfully 
with  private  industry  and  central  government 
authorities. 

However,  the  appropriateness  of  technology 
depends  on  the  social  and  cultural  values  which 
led  to  development  and  the  economic  priorities 
concerning  diffusion. 

Some  of  the  most  innovative  technologies  in¬ 
clude  organizational  forms,  institutional  struc¬ 
tures,  legal  provisions,  managerial  tools,  flnan- 
cial  structures,  knowledge  and  experience.  It  is 
a  combination  of  hardware  and  software  that 
make  for  the  most  effective  innovations. 


The  USDA  Offtce  of  the 


Under  Secretary  for 


Small  Community  and 


Rural  Development— 


with  orxantzattonal 


support  from 


Extension  Service  and 


other  agencies — hosted 


an  international 


meeting  of  the 


Organization  for 


Economic  Cooperation 


and  Development 


(OECD)  in  Washington, 
D.C.  in  April,  1984. 
Participants  explored 
shared  governmental 
responsihility  for  rural 
public  management. 


Virginia  Extension  Partnerships 
After  introductory  meetings  in  Washington, 

D.C.,  the  Nation’s  Capital,  the  international 
delegates  traveled  to  rural  Virginia.  To  gain  an 
understanding  of  how  local  governments  can 
work  on  their  own,  and  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  national  governments,  they  visited  two 
Virginia  counties.  The  delegates  spent  a  day  in 
Hanover  County,  meeting  with  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  officials — a  second  day  they 
toured  Surry  County. 
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Diversiflcd  Attractions 
Major  focus  for  these  tours  was  how  rural 
governments  conduct  economic  development 
programs.  In  Hanover  County,  the  delegates 
visited  the  Kings  Dominion  theme  park.  Bear 
Island  Paper  Company,  and  Hanover  Industrial 
Air  Park,  examples  of  the  county’s  diversified 
economic  operations.  A  slide  presentation  high¬ 
lighted  the  county’s  rural  and  suburban 
qualities:  horseback  riding  to  live  entertainment 
in  a  250-year-oId  tavern,  activities  that  can  be 
quickly  traded  for  beaches,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  or  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

The  group  also  learned  firsthand  about  the 
county’s  planning  process  and  the  relationship 
among  federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 
County  Planning  Director  John  Hodges  said 
Hanover  “is  relatively  well-off  in  terms  of 
unemployment’’  and  has  done  a  lot  without  the 
assistance  of  federal  funds.  Assistant  County 
Administrator  John  Fairbum  said  a  “conscious 
decision’’  was  made  not  to  use  federal 
assistance  to  build  the  county’s  airport.  Only 
state  and  county  money  helped  develop  the 
1690,000  site. 

Community  Improvement  Projects 
A  day  later  in  Surry  County,  the  delegates  again 
looked  at  economic  development  concerns.  In¬ 
stead  of  concentrating  on  industrial  activity, 
they  focused  on  the  interdependence  between 
agricultural  and  rural  development.  The 
delegates  learned  about  community  improve¬ 
ment  projects  including  human  services  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  out  of  the  new  community 
center  building,  saw  demonstrations  of  a  refuse 
collection  system,  rural  emergency  medical 
treatment  service,  and  volunteer  fire 
department. 

Officials  of  both  counties  stressed  the  crucial 
role  of  volunteers  and  that  many  local  officials 
are,  in  fact,  volunteers.  Citizens  volunteer  to 
run  for  elected  offices  and  others  serve  on  ad¬ 
visory  and  planning  committees.  The  message 
was  that  most — if  not  all — people  involved  in 
rural  government  are  volunteering  their  services 
in  an  effort  to  make  their  communities  better 
places  to  live.  (The  delegates  further  experi¬ 
enced  this  volunteer  spirit  when  Extension 
Homemakers  prepared  and  served  a  plantation 
lunch  in  historic  Hanover  Tavern.) 

Role  Of  Land-Grant  Universities 
Another  aspect  of  American  intergovernmental 
cooperation  that  impressed  many  OECD 
delegates  was  the  role  of  the  land-grant  univer¬ 
sity  and  Extension  Service,  USDA,  in  providing 
assistance,  information,  and  expertise  to  local 
governments.  “We  really  tried  to  show  these 
visitors  how  the  university  and  Extension  Serv¬ 


ice  provide  a  valuable  partnership  between 
business  and  local  government,’’  says  Extension 
CRD  Program  Leader  at  Virginia  Tech,  J. 

Douglas  McAlister. 

Many  delegates  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
rural  governments  get  technical  expertise  from 
the  university  on  how  to  solve  local  problems. 
English  delegate,  David  Waymouth,  praised  the 
Extension  Service  as  “a  particularly  inspired 
way’’  to  get  helpful  information  from  the 
universities  to  local  governments.  “I  wish  our 
universities  would  realize  the  need  to  feed  back 
that  way,”  Waymouth  says. 

The  visitors  asked  questions  about  the  county 
budget,  public  hearings,  cooperation  with  state 
and  federal  governments,  the  nearby  Virginia 
Power  Company  nuclear  plant  and  the  Kepone 
pollution  of  the  James  River.  They  listened  to 
explanations  concerning  county  funtions  and 
appreciated  the  “nuts  and  bolts”  approach 
offered  by  the  county  officials. 

“I’m  not  accustomed  to  such  practical  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems,”  says  Maria  Romana  of  Italy. 
In  her  role  at  the  defense  department  in  Rome, 
she  says,  she  usually  hears  theoretical  and 
general  discussions.  The  practical  approach,  she 
says,  “is  better  for  the  people.” 

A  Challenge  And  Opportunity 
Mitchell  R.  Geasler,  Virginia  Tech  Vice  Provost, 
and  Director  of  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  says  that  he  saw  the  OECD 
meeting  as  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity: 
an  opportunity  not  just  to  showcase  our  com¬ 
munity  development  efforts,  but  also  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  delegates  with  our  commitment  to 
rural  and  international  development.  ‘  'Jur  com¬ 
munity  development  and  Extension  staff  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  goal  of  transferring  campus-based 
knowledge  and  experience  to  people  who  need 
the  knowledge.  Whether  that  be  in  our  state  or 
in  another  part  of  the  world,”  Geasler  says. 

“In  many  western  industrialized  nations,  univer¬ 
sities  do  not  play  a  role  in  advising  government 
leaders.  The  American  system  of  conducting 
both  basic  and  applied  research,  and  using  the 
findings  to  help  local,  state,  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments  is  a  wholly  new  concept.”  □ 


/ 


Local  Government  Dollars 
And  Sense 


“In  our  county,  the  value  of  real  property  for 
tax  purposes  has  not  been  updated  in  20  years. 
Should  we  undertake  a  countywide  revaluation 
of  our  real  property  tax  base?” 

County,  municipal,  and  school  officials  along 
with  business  owners,  farmers,  homeowners, 
and  other  citizens  from  an  area  in  rural  north 
central  Pennsylvania  were  debating  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  debate,  often  heated,  centered  on 
several  key  issues; 

•  What  is  involved  in  carrying  out  a  county- 
wide  re-evaluation  of  real  property,  how  long 
will  it  take,  how  much  will  it  cost,  and  can  we 
afford  it? 


•  Would  a  revaluation  result  in  higher  real 
property  taxes?  If  so,  for  whom? 

•  Would  a  revaluation  improve  the  fairness 
of  the  real  property  tax  system?  How  would  dif¬ 
ferent  taxpayers  be  affected? 

•  Do  local  governments  need  tbe  greater 
flnancial  flexibility  that  a  re'^aluation  would 
provide?  Which  local  governments  would 
benefit  the  most? 


Programs  On  Finance  Education 
Penn  State  Extension  community  economics 
specialists  help  local  government  offlcials  and 
other  citizens  in  the  state  better  understand 
these  issues  through  a  program  called  “Real 
Property  Tax  Assessment  and  Administration.’ 


“Real  Property  Tax  Assessment  and  Administra¬ 
tion”  involves  3  sessions  (7-9  hours)  of  presen¬ 
tation,  discussion,  and  workshop  activities  in  a 
community  setting. 


Topics  covered  include  the  importance  of  real 
property  tax  revenues  for  local  governments, 
assessinent  laws,  real  property  valuation  techni¬ 
ques,  assessor  qualifications  and  duties,  assess¬ 
ment  office  organization  and  activities,  assess¬ 
ment  appeals,  tax  bill  calculation, 
collection  procedures, 
and  revaluation 
strategies. 


Basic  Principles 

Certain  basic  principles,  teaching  objectives,  and 
operating  procedures  are  common  to  develop¬ 
ment  and  delivery  of  all  Pennsylvania  Extension 
local  government  finance  programs. 

Eight  procedures  are  important: 

1.  Identify  a  niche  in  the  network  of  public  and 
private  sector  providers. 

2.  Gain  and  maintain  visibility. 

3.  Deliver  programs  at  the  local  or  county 
level,  and  coordinate  these  programs. 

4.  Rely  on  a  sequence  of  several  two  to  three 
hour  workshops. 

5.  Work  continually  to  update,  expand,  and  im¬ 
prove  available  educational  materials. 

6.  Evaluate  programs  regularly  to  determine 
participant  knowledge  gain  and  ideas- 

7.  Provide  inservice  education  keyed  to  current 
and  emerging  issues  and  program  offerings. 

8.  Conduct  applied  research  keyed  to  important 
Pennsylvania  local  government  finance  issues. 

Emphases 

Identification  of  a  programming  niche  helps 
conununity  economics  specialists  to  design  and 
deliver  programs  that  complement  those  of 
other  providers  as  well  as  target  audiences. 

Gaining  and  maintaining  visibility  is  critical  for 
building  program  support.  Visibility  is  generated 
through  an  active  schedule  of  teaching,  prepar¬ 
ing,  and  distributing  educational  materials. 

Most  Extension  programs  need  strong  research 
support.  Extension’s  community  economics 
specialists  do  their  own  applied  research,  but 
also  rely  on  research  results  from  other  univer¬ 
sities  as  well  as  government  agencies. 

Results 

Since  1977,  approximately  500  officials  and 
other  citizens  have  participated  in  the  local 
government  finance  education  program. 

Survey  results  of  the  course  have  indicated  a 
“positive  response,”  especially  from  real  estate 
assessors  and  county  commissioners.  From  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  participants  have  indicated 
that  they  experienced  an  “increase  in  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  of  the  subject”  after 
taking  the  program. 

Pennsylvania  Extension’s  local  government 
finance  education  programs  are  designed  to  help 
participants  manage  their  local  government 
dollars  more  effectively.  □ 
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Oregon  Tax  Revolt: 
A  Teachable  Moment 


S  Hvtvnsion  Het  iew 


Tom  Gentle  In  Oregon,  as  one  voter  wryly  observed  before 

Extension  the  November  1984  general  election,  nothing  is 

Communications  certain  except  death  and  property  tax  limita- 

Speciaiist  tions.  Indeed,  since  California’s  Proposition  13 

and  signaled  the  nationwide  tax  revolt  in  1978, 

Bruce  A.  Weber  Oregonians  have  voted  on  no  less  than  five  Pro- 

Extension  Economist  position  13-inspired  tax  limitation  measures. 
Oregon  State 

University,  Corvallis  The  Oregon  State  University  Extension  Com- 

munity  Development  staff  looked  upon  the  tax 
measures  as  golden  opportunities — those  fabled 
“teachable  moments” — when  Oregonians  would 
be  receptive  to  educational  programs  about  the 
state  tax  system. 

The  OSU  Extension  Community  Development 
Program  has  conducted  educational  programs  in 
local  government  finance  for  more  than  20 
years.  Those  efforts  firmly  established  Exten¬ 
sion’s  reputation  for  delivering  accurate,  objec¬ 
tive  information  about  local  government 
issues — information  that  presented  the  facts  and 
let  prople  make  their  own  decisions  based  on 
them. 

Tax  Limitation  Measures 
The  tax  limitation  measures  did  pose  some 
special  problems.  It  was  necessary  to  reach  as 
many  Oregonians  as  possible  in  a  timely  man¬ 
ner,  but  reliable  information  on  the  ballot 
measures  was  not  available  until  just  2  months 
before  the  election. 

That  meant  materials  had  to  be  developed  in 
September  and  distributed  quickly,  which  re¬ 
quired  close  cooperation  between  the  Com¬ 
munity  Development  specialist  and  the  OSU  Of¬ 
fice  of  Agricultural  Communications.  It  also 
meant  relying  heavily  on  publications  and  mass 
media  rather  than  more  personalized  methods  of 
reaching  the  public. 

The  1978  ballot  carried  two  tax  measures,  one  a 
Proposition  13  look-alike  and  the  other  a 
measure  proposed  by  the  state  legislature. 
Extension  prepared  circulars  explaining  each  of 
the  ballot  measures  and  a  publication  that 
showed  how  major  components  of  the  existing 
system  would  change  under  each  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  ballot  measures. 

Statewide  Distribution 

More  than  50,000  copies  of  these  materials  were 
distributed  statewide  through  county  Extension 
offices  and  to  local  and  state  decisionmakers 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  League  of  Oregon 
Cities  and  the  Association  of  Oregon  Counties. 

In  addition,  the  Agricultural  Communications 
Office  prepared  news  releases  featuring  the 
Community  Development  specialist  for  use  by 
both  print  and  electronic  media. 


Both  tax  measures  went  down  to  defeat.  In 
1980,  another  property  tax  measure  came 
before  the  people.  Once  again.  Extension 
prepared  a  circular  describing  the  existing 
system  and  how  it  would  change  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  limitation. 

This  measure,  too,  was  defeated,  partly  because 
a  new  state-wide  property  tax  relief  program 
had  substantially  reduced  property  taxes. 

In  1982,  the  economic  situation  in  Oregon  had 
changed  dramatically.  The  recession  precipitated 
a  state  fiscal  crisis  that  led  to  a  decline  in  prop¬ 
erty  tax  relief  payments.  The  ensuing  pressure 
for  property  tax  relief  resulted  in  another 
Califomia-type  tax  limitation  measure  on  the 
November  1982  ballot. 

Once  again,  OSU  Extension  produced  and  distri¬ 
buted  a  circular  showing  how  major  elements  of 
the  existing  tax  system  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  tax  measure.  Moreover,  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Development  specialist  saw  an  opportunity 
this  time  that  had  not  been  present  before. 

Impact  Analysis  and  Dissemination 
By  the  fall  of  1982,  California’s  Proposition  13 
had  been  in  effect  for  four  years.  In  Oregon, 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  tax  limitation  issue 
were  making  claims  about  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  California  experience.  In  order  to  correct 
distortions  on  both  sides.  Extension  published  a 
report  analyzing  the  impact  of  Proposition  13  in 
California  and  the  implications  for  Oregon. 

This  report  was  mailed  to  the  editorial  page 
editors  of  newspapers  throughout  the  state  as 
well  as  to  local  officials  and  decisionmakers. 
More  than  80,000  copies  of  the  other  publica¬ 
tion  were  distributed  to  voters  throughout  the 
state. 

Once  again,  the  voters,  this  time  by  a  margin  of 
less  than  one  percent,  rejected  the  proposed  tax 
limitation.  Given  the  closeness  of  the  defeat,  it 
was  no  surprise  when  another  tax  limitation 
measure  appeared  on  the  November  1984  ballot. 
For  Extension,  the  situation  was  the  same  as 
before.  Reliable  information  about  the  ballot 
measure  was  not  available  until  September, 
which  meant  a  rapid  response  was  absolutely 
required. 

Tax  Information  Kit 

Extension’s  response  this  time  was  much  more 
ambitious.  In  September  1984,  Extension 
teamed  up  with  local  government  specialists  at 
the  University  of  Oregon’s  Bureau  of  Govern¬ 
mental  Research  and  Service  to  produce  a  tax 
information  kit. 

The  tax  kit  contained  five  short  publications 
describing  the  ballot  measure,  a  description  of 
how  Oregon’s  tax  system  had  changed  over 
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time,  a  comparison  of  Oregon’s  tax  system  with 
those  of  other  states,  and  a  summary  of  the 
effects  of  tax  limitations  in  other  states. 

These  publications  were  speeded  through  the 
printing  process  because  of  the  ability  to  tele¬ 
communicate  manuscripts  from  the  Agricultural 
Communications  Office  directly  into  the  type¬ 
setting  system  at  the  OSU  Department  of 
Printing. 

Extension  distributed  2,800  tax  kits  to  legisla¬ 
tors,  school  administrators,  county  commis¬ 
sioners,  local  officials,  and  proponents  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure.  Editorial  page  editors 
of  the  state’s  daily  newspapers  and  farm  press 
as  well  -as  television  public  service  directors, 
also  received  the  kit. 

Again,  thanks  to  modern  word  processing  capa¬ 
bilities,  the  receipients  of  the  media  mailings 
received  a  personally  addressed  letter  from  OSU 
President  Robert  MacVicar  describing  the  kit 
and  its  purposes. 

Getting  Out  The  Facts 
In  addition,  two  publications  in  the  tax  kit,  a 
description  of  how  the  present  tax  system 
would  change  under  the  proposed  tax  measure, 
and  a  summary  of  the  major  points  of  the  other 
publications  in  the  kit,  were  produced  and 
distributed  in  quantity.  In  all,  more  than  65,000 
of  these  publications  were  distributed. 

The  Community  Development  specialist  also 
took  part  in  radio,  television,  and  newspaper 
interviews  in  many  areas  of  the  state. 
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Widespread  Impact  i - - - 

County  Extension  offices  also  played  an  active 
role  in  disseminating  the  information.  Two 
counties  reproduced  the  two  mass  distribution 
publications  in  their  Extension  newsletters.  In 
populous  Washington  County,  the  Extension 
office  distributed  1 1 ,000  copies  of  the  two  mass 
publications  through  local  school  districts  and 
the  county  library  system  as  well  as  through 
their  more  traditional  methods. 

For  the  fifth  time  since  1978,  the  voters  of 
Oregon  turned  down  the  tax  limitation  measure — 
again  by  less  than  a  one  percent  margin.  OSU 
Extension  did  not  campaign  for  or  against  the 
issue,  but  its  materials  did  provide  accurate,  un¬ 
biased  information  that  certainly  helped  many 
voters  make  an  informed  decision  when  they 
entered  the  voting  both.  □ 


When  Local  Officials  Need 
Information 
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Richard  Bubr 

Information 

Coordinator 

Office  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Public 
Service,  CES 
and 

Harvey  J.  Schweitzer 
Assistant  Director,  CES 
Community  Resource 
Development  and  Public 
Policy 

University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Cbampaign 

Frances  Welsh,  city  clerk  of  Colchester,  Illinois 
(population  1,747),  explains  that  what  she  likes 
most  about  an  ongoing  series  of  information 
programs  for  municipal  clerks  is  that  “they’re 
geared  to  small  municipalities.’’  “Most  clerks 
come  into  this  job  without  training  to  be  a  city 
clerk,”  she  says.  “You  just  sort  of  get  the  job 
and  here  you  are.  I’ve  been  here  almost  12 
years.  I  have  grown  with  my  job,  but  I’d  feel 
sorry  for  anybody  that  would  have  to  take  it 
over  now.  There  are  so  many  more  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  requirements  than  there  were  12 
years  ago.” 

The  information  programs  Welsh  is  attending 
are  sponsored  by  the  Community  Information 
and  Education  Service  (CIES),  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Uni’.'ersity  of  Illinois’  Cooperative 

According  to  Overcash,  officials  from  small 
townships  often  don’t  have  a  chance  to  attend 
educational  programs.  “Smaller  townships  need 
the  education,  but  they  don’t  go  to  a  lot  of 
meetings,”  she  explains.  “They  don’t  have  the 
funds.”  CIES  programs,  however,  are  conve¬ 
nient  and  inexpensive.  “These  programs  are 
cheap,  only  a  minimal  charge.  This  gives  smaller 
townships  a  chance  to  get  educated,  which  we 
are  going  to  have  to  be — that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
We  need  these  programs,”  says  Overcash. 

Gearing  Programs  To  Local  Officials 

When  the  CIES  Project  was  first  initiated  in 

1980,  with  a  4-year  grant  from  the  W.  K. 

Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
staff  thought  it  was  important  that  programs  be 
geared  to  local  officials  rather  than  attempting 

Left:  Members  of  Com- 

Extension  Service  and  Office  of  Continuing 

to  gear  local  officials  to  programs. 

munity  Information 

Education  and  Public  Service  with  five  central 

and  Education  Service 

Illinois  community  colleges.  The  colleges  are 

The  central  questions  staff  have  asked  through¬ 

fCIES)  Lincoln  Land 

Carl  Sandburg  College,  Lake  Land  College, 

out  the  last  4  years,  and  especially  during  the 

District  Advisory 

Lincoln  Land  Community  College,  Richland 

first  year,  are;  What  types  of  information  do 

Committee  are  local 

Community  College,  and  Spoon  River  College. 

local  government  officials  want  and  what  is  the 

community  leaders 

best  way  to  deliver  that  information?  To  answer 

and  local  officials. 

The  Project’s  purpose  is  to  provide  needed  in¬ 

these  questions,  CIES  staff  conducted  a  variety 

They  meet  to  assist 

formation  and  education  programs  for  local 

of  activities. 

CIES  staff  at  the 

officials  and  community  leaders  of  central 

University  of  Illinois  to 

Illinois.  Officials  and  leaders  at  the  local  level 

For  example,  during  the  first  year,  the 

determirte  education 

are  constantly  confronting  changes  that  affect 

Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  Lincoln  Land 

program  needs  for 

their  public  roles  and  their  communities,  but 

Community  College  sponsored  a  panel  discus¬ 

local  officials  of  cen- 

they  often  lack  the  information  necessary  to 

sion  for  a  group  of  local  officials  and  agency 

tral  Illinois. 

adequately  respond  to  these  changes. 

and  association  representatives  in  Springfield.  A 

Right:  Data  from 

panel  of  local  officials  identified  the  types  of  in¬ 

questionrtaires  com- 

As  Canton  Township  Supervisor  Maralee  Over¬ 

formation  and  educational  programs  that  they 

pleted  by  CIES  program 

cash  explains,  “Changes  in  local  government 

and  their  colleagues  would  find  helpful.  Agency 

participants  are 

have  created  a  need  for  information  and  educa¬ 

and  association  representatives  responded  with 

entered  into  the  Com- 

tion  programs  for  local  officials.”  Overcash  is 

a  description  of  the  programs  and  materials  that 

Outer  Aided  Program 

attending  a  series  of  CIES  programs  for  town¬ 

their  organizations  had  to  offer.  Gaps  between 

Evaluation  (CAPE) 

ship  officials.  “What  I’m  interested  in  is  the 

training  needs  and  training  programs  were  then 

system  so  program 

laws  that  govern  what  I  do,”  she  says. 

identified. 

planners  will  have  par- 

“They’ve  changed  a  lot  just  over  the  last  2 

ticipant  reactions  to 

years.  I’ve  changed  my  whole  office  pro¬ 

aspects  of  the  program 

cedure.” 

format  and  content. 

CIES  staff  also  worked  closely  with  officials  on 
local  advisory  committees,  conducted  needs 
surveys  of  various  types  of  officials,  and  used 
the  Project’s  Computer  Aided  Program  Evalua¬ 
tion  (CAPE)  system  as  a  vehicle  for  collecting  in¬ 
formation  on  local  offlcial  program  preferences. 

With  the  CAPE  system,  data  from  quostionnaires 
completed  by  program  participants  are  proc¬ 
essed  by  a  computer.  The  computer  printout 
provides  program  planners  with  participant 
reactions  to  various  aspects  of  the  program  for¬ 
mat  and  content.  Also  helpful  are  participants’ 
suggestions  for  program  topics  and  formats 
recorded  on  the  questionnaires.  Data  from  all 
programs  are  compiled  by  the  computer  so  that 
responses  to  individual  programs  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  total  responses  to  all  programs. 

According  to  evaluation  information  about  50 
percent  of  officials  participating  in  CIES  pro¬ 
grams  are  from  small  communities  with  popula¬ 
tions  less  than  2,500.  Many  of  these  officials 
serve  in  their  public  roles  on  a  part-time  basis; 
few  have  had  formal  training  for  their  positions. 

Program  Preferences 

From  various  assessments,  CIES  staff  determined 
the  following  generalizations  about  program 
preferences  of  local  officials: 

Specific  program  topics  vary  according  to  the 
office  officials  hold,  but  general  topics  that  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  officials  want  information  on 
include — 

•  Financial  management  of  local  government 
programs,  including  information  on  budget 
planning  and  funding  sources. 

•  Parliamentary  procedures. 

•  Supervisory  skills. 

•  Legislative  updates  and  information  on  how 
to  comply  with  new  legislation. 

•  Personnel  management,  including  informa¬ 
tion  on  developing  job  descriptions  and  person¬ 
nel  evaluations. 

•  Information  on  the  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  local  government  decisions  and  economic 
development. 

•  Orientations  for  newly  elected  officials. 

With  respect  to  program  format,  officials  prefer 
programs  that  focus  sharply  on  specific,  relevant 
topics  and  that  bring  together  individuals  with 
the  same  responsibilities  and  problems. 


Presenters  who  are  familiar  with  the  speciflc 
problems  of  local  government  and  who  use 
materials  designed  for  the  particular  audience 
are  also  preferred. 

In  addition,  officials  want  programs  offered  at 
convenient  times.  For  example,  in  rural  areas, 
winter  months  are  most  convenient  because 
many  officials  are  engaged  in  agriculture  during 
other  seasons.  Programs  also  should  be  offered 
close  to  home.  These  officials  are  busy  in¬ 
dividuals  who  do  not  have  time  to  drive  to 
larger  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Springfleld, 
for  programs. 
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Officials  prefer  programs 
that  focus  sharply  on 
specific,  relevant  topics,.. 


Finally,  program  information  should  be 
presented  orally.  Although  state  and  federal 
agencies  often  provide  stacks  of  printed  infor¬ 
mation  to  local  officials,  participants  do  not 
have  time  to  read  the  materials.  They  prefer 
discussions  that  allow  for  questions  and  answers 
among  each  other  and  with  the  presenters. 

Based  upon  evaluation  data,  CIES  program  par¬ 
ticipants  respond  most  favorably  to  programs 
that  allow  50  to  60  percent  of  program  time  to 
presentations;  22  to  28  percent  of  the  time  for 
questions  and  answers;  10  to  13  percent  of  the 
time  for  breaks;  and  the  remainder  of  time  for 
announcements  and  other  administrative  details. 

Involving  Offlcials  and  Presenters 
In  developing  programs.  Project  staff  find  it  im¬ 
portant  to  get  both  local  officials  and  program 
presenters  involved  in  the  needs  assessment  and 
program  planning  process. 

CIES  uses  a  variety  of  program  presenters  from 
the  university,  state  government,  and  associa¬ 
tions;  however,  participants  tend  to  find  ex¬ 
perienced  local  officials  the  most  helpful. 

Participants  also  continue  to  comment  that  just 
getting  together  with  their  colleagues  is  impor¬ 
tant.  As  City  Clerk  Welsh  explains,  “Sometimes 
I’ve  felt  like  I’m  kind  of  out  here  on  my  own. 
It’s  real  helpful  just  to  talk  to  other  city  clerks — 
to  know  that  you  have  the  same  problems.”  □ 
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Transportation 
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A  new  Extension  Service  pro¬ 
ject  is  underway  to  help  tackle 
the  serious  problem  of  deteri¬ 
orating  roads  and  bridges  in 
rural  areas.  This  new  project 
was  stimulated  by  a  recent 
ECOP  Transportation  Task 
Force  finding  that  there  are 
few  organized  training  ap¬ 
proaches  and  education^ 
materials  to  aid  Extension 
educators  in  responding  to  the 
growing  demand  for  help  with 
rural  transportation  issues.  In 
many  states,  Extension’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  facilitating  solu¬ 
tions  to  rural  transportation 
issues  will  become  increasingly 
important  for  maintaining  the 
future  social  and  economic 
vitality  of  rural  communities. 

Transportation;  Critical  to 
Rural  Vitality 

Maintaining  an  efHcient  high¬ 
way  network  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  for  agriculture. 

Farmers  and  agribusiness  Arms 
rely  more  heavily  on  the 
highway  system  for  moving 
their  products  than  do  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  At 
least  one-third  of  farm  inputs 
and  raw  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  nearly  half  of  all 


manufactured  food  products 
are  shipped  by  truck.  This 
reliance  on  the  highway  net¬ 
work  should  increase  since 
many  rail  lines  that  served 
rural  areas  are  being 
abandoned. 

Detours  associated  with  inade¬ 
quate  roads  and  bridges  are 
costly.  A  recent  study  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
found  that  it  costs  an  average 
of  $1.08  per  mile  to  haul  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  proc¬ 
essor.  So  a  10-mile  detour 
could  cost  about  $10.08  each 
trip.  Since  milk  is  normally 
picked  up  every  other  day,  the 
added  transportation  cost  can 
be  high.  Ultimately,  such  in¬ 
creased  costs  can  lead  to  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
of  agricultural  enterprises  and 
to  high  prices  for  consumers. 

The  Economics  Of  Repair 
Deficient  roads  and  bridges  can 
also  add  to  costs  of  transport¬ 
ing  nonagricultural  products 
produced  in  rural  areas,  as 
well  as  making  it  less  attractive 
to  shop  in  the  downtowns  of 
rural  communities.  Rural  tax¬ 
payers  suffer  too.  The  need  to 
reroute  school  buses  around 


unsafe  bridges  is  increasingly 
common.  In  one  rural  mid- 
western  community  this  prac¬ 
tice  costs  school  districts  an 
extra  $12,000  per  year. 

Improvement  of  deflcient 
roads  and  bridges  can  reduce 
local  taxes  and  transportation 
costs.  These  reductions  can  en¬ 
courage  potential  employers  to 
start  or  expand  operations  in 
rural  areas,  and  can  prevent 
existing  business  from  failing. 

Task  Force  Formed 
The  Agricultural  Transporta¬ 
tion  Task  Force  was  formed  to: 
(1)  identify  the  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  state  that  were 
most  critical  to  agricultural 
transportation;  and,  (2)  identify 
the  obstructions  on  that  net¬ 
work.  The  task  force  included 
representatives  from  a  variety 
of  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  USDA’s  Office  of  Trans¬ 
portation  was  the  principal 
facilitator  for  this  effort. 

The  task  group  decided  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  iden¬ 
tify  essential  rural  roads  and 
their  obstructions  was  to  draw 
on  the  local  knowledge  of 
farm  and  planning  organiza¬ 
tions  in  each  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  helped  ar¬ 
range  a  meeting  between  offi¬ 
cials  of  The  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation  and 
the  agricultural  leadership  in  each 
of  Pennsylvania’s  67  counties. 
Leaders  in  each  county  were 
asked  to  identify  the  essential 
rural  access  roads,  key  high¬ 
ways,  and  the  obstructions  on 
this  network. 

This  network  of  key  rural 
roads  was  dubbed  the  “Agri- 
Access  Network.” 

Identifying  Obstructions 
As  a  result  of  the  meetings,  the 
agricultural  committee  iden¬ 
tified  nearly  600  obstructions. 
Of  these,  489  are  bridge  ob¬ 
structions,  312  of  them 
restricted  with  weight  limits. 


Before  the  study,  88  of  the 
bridge  obstructions  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  state’s  major 
bridge  improvement  program. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the 
Agricultural  Transportation 
Task  Force’s  efforts,  $58 
million  of  the  $  1 30  million  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  latest  update  of 
the  state’s  road  and  bridge  im¬ 
provement  program  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  repair  49  bridges  on 
the  Agri-Access  Network. 

The  study  also  generated  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  primary  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  in  each  county. 
Agricultural  representatives 
identifled  over  2,400  generator 
locations  of  heavy  truck  loads 
such  as  dairies,  processing 
plants,  feed  mills,  and  fertilizer 
plants.  This  information  helps 
define  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  agricultural  activities 
and  the  road  and  bridge 
network. 

The  Agri-Access  Network  Study 
has  produced  other  benefits  in 
addition  to  the  improvements 
in  the  rural  transportation 
system.  One  benefit  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  responsive  com¬ 
munication  network.  The  study 
clearly  showed  the  merit  of 
good  working  relationships 
among  agricultural  interest 
groups  and  local,  federal,  and 
state  governments  in  solving 
common  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  together.  The  communica¬ 
tion  links  established  in  each 
county  will,  we  hope,  continue 
and  provide  for  improved 
understanding  between  the 
transportation  and  agricultural 
sectors. 

Transportation  Education 
The  ECOP  Transportation  Task 
Force  found  significant  and 
growing  demand  for  rural 
transportation  education  pro¬ 
grams,  but  learned  that  Exten¬ 
sion  specialists  and  agents  have 
few  organized  educational  pro¬ 
grams  with  which  to  respond. 
Most  States  do  not  have  Exten¬ 
sion  transportation  specialists. 
Most  do  have  CRD  specialists, 
and  area,  or  county  agents 
who  can  carry  out  such  pro¬ 
grams.  To  assist  them,  the  task 


force  recently  made  available  a  sion  Service-USDA  is  underway 
3-ring  binder  of  materials  on  to  develop  additional  materials 
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rural  transportation  problems. 
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Agri-Access  program  are  avail-  McWilliams,  USDA  Office  of 
able  to  interested  Extension  Transportation;  Theodore 

workers.  Alter,  Pennsylvania  State  Ex¬ 

tension;  and  Theodore  Wallin, 

These  materials  can  be  used  as  College  of  Business,  Syracuse 
a  starting  point  for  discussions  University, 
with  farm  organizations,  and 

state  and  local  agencies  in-  A  workshop,  to  be  held  late  in 

terested  in  improving  rural  the  spring  of  1985,  will  focus 

transportation.  You  can  obtain  on  transportation  issues  in  the 
these  materials  from  USDA’s  Northeast,  and  it  is  designed  to 
Office  of  Transportation  or  the  produce  ideas  and  support 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Ex-  materials  for  developing  Exten- 
tension  Service.  sion  education  programs.  The 

1  Vi  -day  session  should  interest 
New  Project  Underway  specialists  and  agents  interested 

A  new  cooperative  project  be-  in  rural  transportation 
tween  The  Pennsylvania  State  issues.  □ 

Extension  Service  and  Exten- 


Computers  For  Communities 
A  Pathway  For  Programs 


Extension  specialists  are  flnding  that  com¬ 
puterized  programs  for  local  government  offi¬ 
cials  are  good  “door  openers”  for  allowing  the 
introduction  of  other  Extension  community 
development  programs. 


One  central  figure  in  the  development  of  com¬ 
puterized  programs  to  help  local  government 
officisds  is  Oklahoma  Extension  Economist 
Gerald  Doeksen.  He  and  his  Oklahoma  State 
University  colleagues  were  among  the  first  to 
develop  computer  programs  to  help  local 
officials  plan  and  budget  community  services. 


Sue  H.  Jones 
Editor 

Computer  Bits 
and  Bytes 
Southern  Rural 
Development  Center 
Mississippi  State 
University 


Texas 

Texas  county  officials  have  shown  great  interest 
in  a  “Computers  in  Local  Government” 
workshop  that  permits  CRD  specialists  to  subtly 
introduce  other  programs  and  decision  aids. 


Doeksen’s  computerized  model  to  quickly 
analyze  community  health  care  options  earned 
him  the  1984  Outstanding  Rural  Health  Re¬ 
search  Award  of  the  American  Rural  Health 
Association. 


“In  most  of  these  workshops,  we  are  staying 
with  the  basics — what  is  a  computer,  how  do 
we  use  one,  how  would  we  select  one,”  says 
Mike  Woods,  community  services  specialist  with 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 


Money  Games 

“Town  leaders  can  play  ’what  if  games  with 
the  computer,”  Doeksen  says.  “What  if  the 
town  constructs  a  health  clinic  and  charges  X 
amount  of  rent  to  the  physician?  Will  the  town 
break  even?  What  if  the  rent  is  raised  by  X 
amount?” 


When  local  officials  begin  to  see  the  potential 
for  computer  use  in  government,  the  door 
opens  a  little  wider  for  introducing  comput¬ 
erized  programs  in  community  service  budget¬ 
ing.  These  budgeting  programs  can  help  local 
officials  determine  the  cost  of  providing 
community  services. 


“The  exciting  thing  about  this  program  is  that  it 
permits  local  officials  to  project  revenues  and 
estimate  expenditures  while  varying  assumptions 
about  service  delivery,”  he  says. 


Oklahoma 

Then  the  door  swings  even  wider  for  local 
governments  to  consider  the  benefits  of  soft¬ 
ware  programs  that  can  predict  the  impact  of 
growth  or  decline  in  a  community.  Comput¬ 
erized  impact  assessment/economic  analysis 
models  can  estimate  the  impact  of  economic 
growth  resulting  from  establishment  of  a  new 
industry  in  a  community.  These  models  provide 
projections  of  such  economic  information  as 
employment,  income,  city  and  county  popula¬ 
tion,  community  service  requirements,  and 
revenue  by  source. 


More  than  300  Okllahoma  towns  have  used  the 
local  decisions  software  to  plan  for  emergency 
medical  services,  fire  protection,  health  clinics, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  rental  apartments, 
solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  systems,  and 
transportation  services  for  handicapped  and 
elderly  residents. 


Like  Texas,  other  Extension  Services  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  programs  from  Oklahoma  and  revised 
them  for  local  use.  Other  examples  of  a  wide 
variety  of  Extension  computer  programming  in 
local  government  management  include  the 
following; 

Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Specialist  Dennis  Domack  and  Economist 
Glen  Pulver  cooperated  to  develop  a  comput¬ 
erized  hie  of  available  industrial  properties  in 
the  small  towns  of  Dane  County,  Wisconsin. 
Using  an  IBM  XT  microcomputer  and  database 
software,  county  Extension  specialists  can  tell 
business  owners  wanting  to  locate  or  expand 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  20  of  the  22 
communities  in  the  county. 

By  calling  or  visiting  the  county  Extension 
office,  business  owners  can  compare  tbeir  needs 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  community’s 
demographic  characteristics,  industrial  parks,  in¬ 
dustrial  sites,  and  buildings. 

Iowa 

The  Iowa  State  University  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  has  developed  a  computerized 
survey  that  will  quickly  and  accurately  sum¬ 
marize  the  views  of  state  citizens  concerning 
important  community  issues. 

“Local  leaders  want  to  know  citizens  views  on 
spending  precious  public  dollars,  bringing  new 
industry  or  shops  to  town,  expanding  public 
facilities  and  so  on,”  says  Extension  Specialist 
David  Hammond.  “And  they  need  the  informa¬ 
tion  now,  not  the  next  flscal  year.” 

Towns  pay  only  25  to  50  cents  per  question¬ 
naire  in  exchange  for  Extension’s  survey  design. 

Arkansas 

Municipal  pools  are  usually  money-losing  opera¬ 
tions,  but  a  new  computer  program  developed 
by  the  Arkansas  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
may  help  turn  the  flnancial  tide  for  local 
governments. 

A  1982  survey  by  Extension  Specialist  Mike 
Hedges  revealed  that  most  of  the  community 
pools  in  Arkansas  were  constructed  with  little 
thought  to  long-range  operations  and 
maintenance. 

Motivated  by  this  information.  Hedges  and  Area 
Community  Development  Agent  Jerome  Warner 
developed  a  computer  program  that  provides  a 
cost/benefit  analysis  to  help  communities  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  cost  to  the  city  and  the  amount 
of  customer  charges  necessary  to  keep  the 
swimming  pool  operation  out  of  the  red. 


Using  a  122,000  grant  from  the  Arkansas 
Department  of  Parks  and  Tourism,  Hedges  is  up¬ 
dating  an  earlier  inventory  and  using  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  local  officials  develop  master 
plans  for  recreation  and  park  facilities. 

Michigan 

Extension  at  Michigan  State  University  has 
developed  computer  software  to  support  a 
financial  management  system  for  loc^  govern¬ 
ments  and  public  agencies. 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  convert  existing 
software,  tbe  Agricultural  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  obtained  a  grant  from  tbe  regional  rural 
development  center  at  Iowa  State  University  to 
finance  most  of  the  development  costs  of 
specially  designed  software. 

Programs  are  available  for  Radio  Shack  (TRS- 
DOS  and  TRS-Xenix)  CP/M-80  machines  and 
MS/DOS  for  IMB,  PC,  Columbia,  Corona,  and 
some  other  PC  compatibles. 

South  Carolina 

A  1981  Kellogg  Grant  opened  the  way  for  South 
Carolina  Cooperative  Extension  Service  person¬ 
nel  to  apply  the  use  of  micromputers  to  the 
problems  of  rural  government.  Three  areas  of 
computer  programming  include  the  following; 

Utility  Billing  System 

The  Clemson  Utility  Billing  System  can  be  used 
for  billing  water,  sewer,  gas,  electric,  garbage 
and  cable  television  services.  This  billing  system 
is  designed  for  maximum  of  1800  users  per 
floppy  diskette  or  4600  users  with  a  hard  disk. 
Some  significant  features  of  the  system  are;  (1) 
all  records  stay  current  for  customer  inquiry;  (2) 
users  can  be  listed  by  account  number,  alpha¬ 
betically  and  by  type  of  service;  (3)  account  in¬ 
formation  can  be  easily  maintained;  (4)  daily 
totals  of  gallons  used,  number  of  users  by 
category  and  total  paid  by  category  can  be 
retrieved;  and  (6)  late  charges  can  be  assessed  at 
tbe  time  the  municipality  sets. 

Local  Government  Personnel  Policy 
Many  of  South  Carolina’s  small  municipalities 
and  counties  have  no  formal  personnel  policy. 
The  Extension  Service  has  developed  a  model 
personnel  policy  and  placed  it  on  microcom¬ 
puter.  The  personnel  policy  can  be  adapted  to 
tbe  unique  desires  and  circumstances  of  each 
community. 

Business  License  Ordinance 
A  model  Business  License  Ordinance  has  been 
developed  and  placed  on  the  micro.  The  model 
ordinance  is  a  broad  spectrum  policy  that 
covers  virtually  every  situation  a  town  might 
encounter  when  issuing  business  licenses.  □ 


Florida  Outreach:  On-Site  Cable 


Judy  Yates 
County  Extension 
Director 
Pinellas  County 
Largo,  Florida 


To  enhance  outreach  and  im¬ 
prove  on  information  delivery 
to  its  clientele,  Pinellas  County 
Cooperative  Extension,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Institute  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
(IFAS)  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  has  initiated  what  is 
possibly  the  only  on-site,  in- 
house  cable  television  produc¬ 
tion  capability  for  an  Extension 
county  staff  in  the  Nation. 


“Extension  Cords,”  the  Pinel¬ 
las  County  CES  cable  produc¬ 
tion,  features  30-minute  pro¬ 
grams  dealing  with  such  as 
agriculture/horticulture,  home 
economics,  marine  science, 
and  4-H  youth  activities. 

Seventy  years  ago.  Extension 
agents  of  Pinellas  County 
disseminated  Extension  infor¬ 
mation  through  demonstration 
projects,  public  meetings,  and 
horse-and-buggy  visits  to  rural 
families.  Today,  with  multiple 
audiences,  subject  matter,  and 


methodologies.  Extension  is 
designed  to  modify  its  pro¬ 
grams  in  response  to  new 
knowledge  and  changes  in 
clientele  needs.  Without  dis¬ 
carding  traditional  methods. 
Extension  education  is  taking 
advantage  of  new  technologies 
as  they  emerge  and  become 
accessible  to  target  audiences. 

Traditionally,  Extension  has 
reached  out  to  people  through 
direct  contact — either  through 


one-to-one  interaction  or  be¬ 
tween  Extension  personnel  and 
group  audiences.  However,  the 
limitations  of  direct  contact  as 
well  as  four  current  factors — 
more  information,  more  media, 
diverse  audiences,  and  less 
money — make  television  an  in¬ 
creasingly  attractive  means  for 
Extension  to  get  information  to 
its  clientele. 

From  Tele-Text  To 
Possibility 

For  Pinellas  County  Extension, 
a  new  communications  ap¬ 
proach  was  signaled  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1983  when  a  cable  channel 
went  on  the  air  designated 
solely  for  the  use  of  county 
government. 


Pinellas  County  Government 
Access  (PCGA)  channel’s  only 
programming  was  a  24-hour 
tele-text  crawl — a  repeated 
15-minute  block  of  news  items 
relating  to  county  government 
activities.  Pinellas  County  Ex¬ 
tension  leadership  envisioned 
the  unlimited  possibilities  this 
media  offered:  a  chance  to 
provide  educational  video  pro¬ 
grams,  all  free  of  commercials, 
which  could  be  shown  at  the 
times,  lengths,  and  frequencies 
of  its  own  choosing. 

Extension  staff  received  fund¬ 
ing  from  IFAS  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  Pinellas  County 
to  secure  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  produce  educational 
programs. 


Extension  Kevieu 


A  Channel  Pioneer 
In  mid-December,  the  first  Ex¬ 
tension  program — “Extension 
Cords” — was  aired  on  PCGA’s 
cable  channel.  It  was  also  the 
first  video  program  ever  on 
that  media.  And  because  “Ex¬ 
tension  Cords”  drew  an  im¬ 
pressive  audience,  PCGA  began 
to  piggyback  their  programs  to 
follow  it.  Eventually,  “Exten¬ 
sion  Cords”  became  sand¬ 
wiched  between  additional 
PCGA  programs. 

Three  unique  features  of  the 
Pinellas  County  Extension 
video  project  are  that  pro¬ 
grams  are  operated  totally 


Tbe  Extension  staff  of 


Pinellas  County, 


FlorUta,  videotapes 


another  30-ntinute 


educational  program 
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Pinellas  County 


Cooperative  Extension 
may  possess  the  only 
in-house  on-site  cable 


TV  production 


capahillty  for  an 


Extension  county  staff 


in  the  nation. 


/  H  Extension  Rei  ieu- 


within  the  limits  of  one  county 
Extension  office;  each  entire 
30-minute  program  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  one  topic  to  ensure  an 
in-depth  approach;  all  pro¬ 
grams  are  aired  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  access  cable  channel. 

Singular  County  Capability 
Also,  to  our  knowledge,  no 
other  such  capability  exists 
solely  for  use  by  and  for  one 
county’s  staff  in  a  Cooperative 
Extension  office  anywhere  else 
in  the  Nation. 

A  similar  television  production 
operation  has  been  in  existence 
in  Suffolk  County,  New  York, 
for  approximately  4  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Suffolk  County  video 
program  is  a  multi-county  opera¬ 
tion,  and  aired  on  channels  con¬ 
trolled  by  entities  other  than  the 
local  government. 

j 

j 
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Most  Extension  offices  that 
have  been  involved  with  tele¬ 
vision  program  development 
and  production  usually  depend 
on  costly  outside  facilities 
which  can  often  impose  severe 
time  restraints.  These  outside 
facilities  might  include  in¬ 
dependent  production  com¬ 
panies,  cable  TV  company 
facilities,  network  afflliates 
fulfilling  public  service  obliga¬ 
tions,  and,  in  some  cases  land- 
grant  universities,  if  so 
equipped. 

“Cords”  Reaches  Out 
Through  access  to  a  cable  TV 
channel  that  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  solely  for  use  by  the 
county  government,  this  Exten¬ 
sion  office  proposes  to  “reach 
out”  to  the  public.  For  this 
reason,  the  program  is  called 
“Extension  Cords.” 

Program  subjects  vary,  but  all 
are  designed  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  county’s 
residents.  Each  of  the  eight  Ex¬ 
tension  agents  on  the  staff  is 
responsible  for  developing  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  in  turn  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  staff  TV  pro- 
ducer/Director.  Other  staff 
members  are  also  involved  in 
the  video  productions.  Each 
week  there  is  one  30-minute 
program  and  it  is  shown  three 
times  each  day  (at  10:30  a.m., 
12:30  p.m.  and  5:30  p.m.),  5 
days  a  week  (Monday  through 
Friday).  Evening  and  weekend 
programs  are  planned  for  the 
future. 

Fast-Growing  County 
The  rate  of  growth  in  Pinellas 
County  is  faster  than  the  entire 
state  average — nearly  20,000 
new  arrivals  settle  in  the 
county  each  year.  Of  the  total 
number  of  households  in  Pinel¬ 
las  County  (319,626),  it  is 
estimated  that  138,500  house¬ 
holds  or  43  percent  are  cur¬ 
rently  subscribing  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  one  of  the  three  local 
cable  television  companies. 
Each  of  those  residences  will 
be  able  to  receive  the  “Exten¬ 
sion  Cords”  program  by  1985. 


More  than  80  percent  of  the 
county’s  residents  are  “trans¬ 
plants”  from  other  parts  of  the 
Nation,  mostly  the  Midwest 
and  colder  climes  of  the  North¬ 
east.  Extension  programs  are 
designated  to  assist  persons  in 
their  adaptation  to  living  in 
Florida  in  the  hope  that  new¬ 
comers  will  become  more 
aware  of  the  differences  in 
their  previous  area  of  residence 
and  living  conditions  in 
Florida. 

The  Pinellas  County  Coopera¬ 
tive  Extension  Service  current¬ 
ly  reaches  approximately 
250,000  persons  annually  by 
way  of  workshops,  classes, 
phone  calls,  walk-in  visitors, 
and  newsletters,  bulletin  mail- 
outs  or  correspondence. 
Through  cable  TV,  an  “Exten¬ 
sion  Cords”  program  can  theo¬ 
retically  reach  a  potential  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  more  than  180,000 
persons  (2.5  per  household) 
currently  wired  into  the  cable 
network  shown.  Obviously, 
this  is  an  unrealistic 
expectation. 

With  the  inclusion  of  addi¬ 
tional  cable  companies  inter¬ 
connected  with  the  County 
Government  Access  Channel  in 
1985,  the  estimated  potential 
audience  for  an  “Extension 
Cords”  program  increases  to 
more  than  340,000  persons. 

Future  Plans 

Although  “Extension  Cords”  is 
currently  aired  only  on  Pinellas 
County  Government  Access, 
future  plans  are  to  make  these 
programs  available  to  public 
broadcast  and  other  non-cable 
television  stations,  increasing 
the  potential  viewing  audience 
to  that  of  several  million  per¬ 
sons.  □ 


Is  $1.2  Billion  Being  Effectively 
Manned? 


Township  and  borough 
governments  in  Pennsylvania 
spent  S1.2  billion  in  1980.  (All 
local  governments  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  sf»ent  S3. 9  billion  in 
1980.)  How  effectively  that 
money  was  spent  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  8.4  million 
Pennsylvanians  living  in  town¬ 
ships  and  boroughs.  The  serv¬ 
ices  this  money  pays  for  in¬ 
clude  streets  and  highways, 
sewer  systems,  water  systems, 
police,  garbage  collection, 
health  and  building  require¬ 
ments  and  codes,  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  and  emergency  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 

Township  and  borough 
governments  must  prepare  an 
annual  operating  budget  and 
monitor  how  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  taxes,  user  fees, 
and  other  sources  is  actually 
used.  Through  the  Community 
Development  program.  The 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  takes  an  active 
role  in  providing  knowleoge 
and  training  in  management 
techniques  to  local  elected  and 
appointed  officials.  These 
techniques  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  and  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  money  management 
systems  and  procedures. 

Educational  Programs 
Currently,  Extension  program¬ 
ming  in  local  government 
flnancial  management  is  tar¬ 
geted  jo  smaller  township  and 
boroi^s.  These  townships 
and  boroughs  frequently  have 
limited  resources  and  cannot 
afford  to  hire  full-time  profes¬ 
sionals  who  specialize  in  finan¬ 
cial  management. 

In  fact,  many  townships  have 
no  full-time  office  staff,  but 
rely  solely  on  elected  officials 
or  part-time  secretaries  to 
handle  all  money  management 
and  bookkeeping  activities. 

Smaller  local  governments  are 
currently  experiencing  difficult 
budgeting  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  decisions  as  they  face 
population  changes  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  plant  closings  or,  in 
some  areas,  rapid  growth. 
These  local  governments  need 


help  with  budgeting  and  finan¬ 
cial  management  activities. 

Present  Organization 
Under  the  existing  structure  of 
Extension  in  Pennsylvania, 
local  government  financial 
management  programs  are 
usually  organized  by  commun¬ 
ity  development  area  agents  in 
conjunction  with,  or  with  the 
approval  of,  the  county  Exten¬ 
sion  director. 

These  agents  contact  potential 
clientele  groups  in  the  county 
or  multi-county  region  they 
serve  to  discuss  possible  topics 
for  educational  programming. 
These  contacts  are  often  with 
county  associations  of  town¬ 
ship  or  borough  governments. 
Once  a  program  topic  is 
chosen,  the  area  agent  or  a 
county  agent  arranges  publicity 
releases  and  meeting  locations. 
The  speaker  for  the  program 
may  be  an  Extension  specialist, 
the  area  agent,  or  a  locally 
recognized  expert. 

Area  agents  perform  a  vital 
function  for  Extension  pro¬ 
gramming  in  local  government 
financial  management  in  the 
state. 

Financial  Management 
The  financial  management  pro¬ 
grams  deals  with  budgeting, 
cash  flow  analysis,  using  the 
budget  for  financial  control, 
auditing,  bookkeeping,  com¬ 
munity  service  alternatives, 
and  programs  on  revenue  and 
expenditure  structure.  The 
main  focus  of  these  programs 
is  to  help  officials  understand 
and  learn  to  use  techniques 
that  will  enhance  financial 
management. 

Large  Potential  Audience 
This  teaching  orientation  per¬ 
mits  Cooperative  Extension  to 
work  with  many  more  munici¬ 
palities  than  would  a  service- 
oriented  program. 

Programs  include  not  only  lec¬ 
ture  and  presentation  time,  but 
also  reserve  a  large  amount  of 
time  for  workshop  experiences. 


Followup 

Sessions  are  held  on  back-to- 
back  evenings  or  on  the  same 
evening  for  2  consecutive 
weeks.  Program  evaluation  oc¬ 
curs  after  each  teaching  session 
to  assess  knowledge  gained 
and  a  followup  evaluation  is 
conducted. 

Evaluation 

The  evaluation  following  each 
teaching  session  involves  a 
modified  pre/post  design, 
where  participants  are  asked  to 
self-rate  their  knowledge  of 
certain  learning  objectives 
before  and  as  a  result  of  the 
program.  Participants  are  also 
asked  to  give  an  overall  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  program. 

Program  Participants 
Municipalities  are  often 
represented  by  only  one  in¬ 
dividual  at  Extension  pro¬ 
grams.  One  supervisor,  council 
member,  or  the  secretary  at¬ 
tends.  A  problem  in  trying  to 
encourage  changes  in  financial 
management  practices  is  that 
one  official,  alone,  may  not  be 
able  to  institute  a  change. 

Progress  To  Date 
During  fiscal  year  1984,  more 
than  925  local-elected  or 
appointed  officials  representing 
407  municipalities  participated 
in  local  government  financial 
management  Extension  pro¬ 
grams.  Over  half  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  completing  evalua¬ 
tions  indicated  that  they  had 
learned  from  the  programs  on 
financial  management,  and  on 
average  the  programs  were 
rated  very  good. 

In  many  states,  almost  1,000 
participants  representing  over 
400  local  governments  would 
be  a  lot  of  contacts  and  lot  of 
municipalities  exposed  to 
recognized  financial  manage¬ 
ment  practices.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  however,  many  more 
local  governments  remain  to 
be  contacted  and  included  in 
financial  management  program¬ 
ming.  We  can’t  yet  say  that  all 
$1.2  billion  handled  by  all  the 
townships  and  boroughs  is  be¬ 
ing  effectively  managed,  but 
we  are  working  on  it.  □ 
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Diane  K.  McLaugblin 
Extension  Community 
Economics  Associate 
Tbe  Pennsylvania 
State  University, 
University  Park 
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Turning  Garbs^e  To  Gold! 
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Samuel  R.  Fowler  Most  people  who  use  com-  thus  had  to  be  financed  from  a  result  of  these  statewide 

Community  Resource  puters  are  familiar  with  the  general  fund  tax  monies.  Dur-  seminars,  several  local  govern- 

Development  (CRD)  expression  “garbage  in,  gar-  ing  the  1970’s  the  costs  of  ments  requested  individual 

Economist  bage  out.”  In  Alabama,  we’ve  operating  these  systems  in-  assistance  through  county  Ex- 

Alabama  Cooperative  coined  a  similar  expression —  creased  much  more  rapidly  tension  offices  to  solve  specific 

Extension  Service  “garbage  in,  money  out,” — as  than  did  tax  revenues.  As  a  problems. 

Auburn  University,  a  slogan  for  some  of  the  work  result,  solid  waste  management 

Alabama  we’re  doing  with  local  govern-  became  a  major  expense  for  One  County’s  Problem 

ments  in  solid  waste  many  local  governments.  Solved 

management.  Clarke  County  is  a  good  exam- 

Educational  Need  pie.  The  problem  in  Clarke 

A  1982  visit  with  the  Alabama  was  poor  participation  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  garbage  collection  program. 

Management  (ADEM)  confirmed 

the  need  for  a  broad-based  With  educational  assistance 

educational  program  in  solid  from  Extension,  Clarke  County 
waste  management.  launched  a  well-organized 

public  awareness  campaign. 

ADEM  officials  agreed  to  pro-  The  result  was  a  dramatic  in- 
vide  certain  types  of  expertise  crease  in  participation, 
(primarily  on  environmental 

and  legal  issues)  and  helped  Today,  more  than  90  percent 
identify  other  people  through-  of  the  rural  residents  use  the 
out  the  state  who  had  ex-  service.  The  county  no  longer 

perience  and  expertise  in  dif-  has  to  subsidize  the  solid  waste 

ferent  areas  of  solid  waste  department.  There  has  also 

management.  Extension  been  a  significant  decrease  in 

brought  these  people  together.  illegal  dumping,  which  was 

creating  financial  and  en- 

Form  Association  vironmental  problems  for  the 

As  a  result,  a  statewide  associa-  county, 
tion  of  solid  waste  managers 

was  formed  and  incorporated  Value  of  Program 
as  a  non-profit  educational  This  overall  Extension  educa- 

organization  and  later  became  tional  program  uses  no  really 
affiliated  with  the  international  new  methods  or  technical 
Governmental  Refuse  CoUec-  skills.  Extension’s  technical  in- 
tion  and  Disposal  Association  volvement  has  basically  been 
(GRCDA),  Inc.,  as  the  Alabama  to  teach  local  government 
Chapter  of  GRCDA.  During  its  officials  many  of  the  same 
initial  year,  the  organization  economic  principals  and  values 
had  130  members  representing  of  recordkeeping  that  we  have 
36  counties,  29  cities,  and  21  taught  farmers  and  other 
private  firms  (private  garbage  clientele  in  the  past.  The  pro¬ 
collectors,  equipment  dealers,  gram  also  uses  the  abilities  of 

etc.).  During  the  1983-84  fiscal  county  Extension  staffs  to  gain 
year,  this  new  organization,  support  for  changes  necessary 
along  with  Extension  and  to  improve  the  quality  and 

ADEM,  cosponsored  two  state-  economic  efficiency  of  solid 
wide  educational  seminars.  waste  collection  and  disposal 

More  than  200  attended.  systems.  □ 

The  first  seminar  included 
presentations  on  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  real  costs  of  pro¬ 
viding  solid  waste  services. 

Producing  Energy 
The  second  seminar  featured 
waste-to-energy  facilities.  This 
seminar  included  a  tour  of  a 
new  facility  in  Tusclloosa.  As 


Solid  Waste  Management 
Computer-assisted  economic 
analyses  are  only  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  Extension 
educationsil  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  objective  is  to  improve 
the  quality  and  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  of  garbage  collection 
and  disposal  services  provided 
by  local  governments  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 


In  1971,  Alabama  passed  its 
first  solid  waste  management 
law,  which  placed  responsi¬ 
bility  on  both  counties  and 
municipalities  to  provide  a 
means  of  collecting  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  garbage.  For  the  first 
time,  many  local  governments 
had.  to  decide  how  to  provide 
this  service.  Extension 
agricultural  economists  assisted 
local  officials  with  budget 
development  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  them  in  their 
decisions. 


Financing — A  Dilemma 
Unfortunately,  many  local 
governments  (especially  those 
in  rural  counties)  selected 
methods  which  did  not  gen¬ 
erate  revenues  (user  fees)  and 


Small  Business — 

Staying  Alive  In  Rural  America 
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Beating  the  bushes  for  new  industry  may  be  one 
approach  to  economic  development,  but  the 
Nation’s  rural  development  centers  have  an 
equal  interest  in  keeping  small  business  alive 
and  well  in  rural  America. 

“We’re  developing  materials  that  will  pave  the 
road  for  providing  small  business  operators  with 
badly  needed  management  skills,’’  says  William 
W.  Linder,  director  of  the  Southern  Rural 
Development  Center  at  Mississippi  State  Univer¬ 
sity  (MSU). 

The  four  regional  rural  development  centers 
provide  support  staff  to  the  community 
development  efforts  of  land-grant  university  Ex¬ 
tension  Services  and  experiment  stations 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
Southern  Center  at  MSU,  other  regional  centers 
are  located  at  Iowa  State  University,  Oregon 
State  University,  and  Cornell  University. 

Regional  Efforts 

The  regional  centers  are  combining  efforts 
to  develop  and  publish  national  programming 
materials  that  will  be  used  by  Extension 
community  development  specialists  to  assist 
independently  owned  firms  in  rural  and  small 
communities. 

“Extension  has  always  been  committed  to  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas,” 

Linder  says.  “Small  businesses  that  are 
independently  owned  and  operated  provide 
employment  and  income  as  well  as  shopping 
and  recreational  opportunities  that  contribute  to 
quality  of  life.” 


The  format  for  the  materials  will  be  a  large 
three-ring  notebook  that  will  include  10 
topics  essential  to  good  business  management. 

The  topics  include  customer  relations,  develop¬ 
ing  a  business  plan,  forecasting  profits  and  cash 
flow,  time  management,  visual  merchandising, 
computer  use  in  business,  financing  a  business, 
analyzing  your  market,  personnel  management, 
and  starting  a  new  business. 


Sue  H.  Jones 
Extension  Editor 
Computer  Bits 
and  Bytes 
Southern  Rural 
Development  Center 
Mississippi  State 
University 


Assignment:  Small  Business 
“Almost  all  of  this  material  has  been  developed 
by  Dennis  Fisher  at  Texas  A&M  University,” 
Linder  says.  “Fisher  is  one  of  a  small  number  of 
Extension  specialists  with  specific  assignments 
in  the  area  of  small  business.” 


“When  Fisher  goes  into  a  county,  he  works 
with  the  county  agent  and  perhaps  the  chamber 
of  commerce  or  the  retail  merchants  group,” 
Linder  says.  “He  may  do  an  economic  ansilysis 
of  the  area  or  conduct  an  opinion  survey . 

“Fisher  can  take  a  group  of  merchants  in  a 
town  and  conduct  a  2-hour  workshop  or  a 
2-day  workshop  on  almost  any  topic  that  will 
beneflt  them  at  the  moment,”  says  Linder. 

“Many  of  these  small  business  owners  have 
never  had  training  in  visual  merchandising  or 
personnel  management.  They  don’t  know  how 
to  forecast  their  profit  and  cash  flow,  he  says. 

The  Southern  Rural  Development  Center  has 
worked  with  Fisher  to  make  his  workshop 
materials  available  to  other  Extension  specialists 
throughout  the  Nation. 


Linder  says  that  close  to  50  percent  of  all  small 
businesses  fail  within  a  year  and  the  primary 
reason  is  the  low  level  of  management  skills 
among  ^most  small  firm  operators. 

“Business  people  in  rural  areas  aren’t  always 
comfortable  or  familiar  with  university  business 
schools  or  state  and  federal  agency  programs,” 
he  says.  “But  these  same  people  are  familiar 
with  their  county  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
offices.  Extension  has  both  the  capability  and 
the  credibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  small 
businesses.” 

Program  Materials  Available 

The  national  small  business  programming 
materials  will  be  available  in  late  spring  and 
distributed  to  Extension  community  develop¬ 
ment  units  at  every  land-grant  university.  Other 
agencies  or  individuals  will  also  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  materials  from  the  rural  development 
centers. 


For  further  information  about  the  national  pro¬ 
gramming  materials  in  small  business  manage¬ 
ment,  contact  the  Southern  Rural  Development 
Center,  Box  5406,  Mississippi  State,  MS,  (601) 
325-3207.  □ 
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Fiscal  Trends — The 
Massachusetts  Experience 


George  R.  McDowell 
Associate  Professor 
and  Extension 
Economist 
and 

Catherine  L.  Flynn 
Public  Finance 
Extension  Specialist 
University  of 
Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


A  new  fiscal  trend  analysis  service  is  helping 
Massachusetts  towns  assess  and  improve  their 
financial  situation.  So  far,  analyses  developed 
for  21  communities  have  identified  a  potential 
S4.8  million  annually  in  additional  revenues 
plus  $3-3  million  in  cost-savings. 

Initiated  in  February  1983,  the  Fiscal  Trends  in 
Massachusetts  Communities  Extension  Program 
is  a  variation  of  the  financial  and  management 
analysis  service  offered  to  farmers  through  Ex¬ 
tension  farm  management  programs.  In  the 
Fiscal  Trends  Program,  communities  provide  the 
necessary  data  and,  for  a  fee,  a  state  Extension 
specialist  prepares  the  analyses. 

Conference  Sparks  Idea 
The  idea  for  the  program  originated  when,  in 
May  1981,  several  Massachusetts  Extension 
specialists  attended  a  local  government  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Regional  Rural 
Development  Centers  and  held  in  Kansas  City. 

One  session  focused  on  the  work  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  City  Management  Association  (ICMA). 

With  funding  from  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  (NSF),  ICMA  developed  a  method  to 
describe  the  financial  condition  of  a  local  unit 
of  government.  Called  “Fiscal  Trend  Monitor¬ 
ing,”  the  method  relies  on  a  town’s  own  data 
and  is  based  on  the  perception  that  what  is  im- 
ponant  is  what  happens  over  time  within  the 
community  rather  than  any  particular  com¬ 
parison  with  other  communities. 

Measuring  Financial  Stress 
The  method  is  built  on  10  year’s  work  by 
researchers  on  how  to  measure  financial  stress 
in  a  community.  ICMA  developed  36  separate 
indicators  that  integrate  fiscal,  demographic, 
and  economic  data.  When  tracked  over  time  at 
least  5  years,  these  indicators  provide  a  mean¬ 
ingful  set  of  trend  analyses  that  describe  the 
financial  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
community. 

Following  the  conference,  the  Extension 
specialists  invested  $40  in  ICMA’s  do-it-yourself 
manuals.  At  that  point,  they  didn’t  know  how 
they  were  going  to  use  the  materials,  much  less 
turn  them  into  an  Extension  program.  First, 
they  had  to  learn  a  lot  more  about  financial  ac¬ 
counting  in  Massachusetts  communities.  Just  as 
important,  they  had  to  find  a  way  to  take  an 
already  well-researched  and  designed  program 
and  do  something  with  it  that  would  make  it 
widely  used  in  the  state.  It  was  good  material,  but 
no  Massachusetts  community  had  yet  used  it. 


Developing  A  Program 
The  specialists  worked  with  two  case  towns  at 
different  times  to  see  if  they  could  make  ICMA’s 
fiscal  trend  analysis  work  in  a  real  community 
and  if  the  method  was  suitable  to  a  small  com¬ 
munity,  since  Extension  was  primarily  interested 
in  serving  volunteer-led  rural  towns. 

Constructing  the  fiscal  trends  was  not  an  easy 
task,  especially  in  the  first  case  town.  Their 
financi^  records  were  in  poor  shape — some 
were  actually  stored  in  brown  paper  bags  and 
shoe  boxes. 

Adapting  The  Indicators 

Eventually  the  specialists  realized  that  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  ICMA’s  indicators  was  necessary  since 
some  of  the  revenue  sources  ICMA  had  used  in 
constructing  certain  indicators  were  not 
available  to  Massachusetts  communities.  Also, 
data  for  other  indicators  did  not  exist  in  most 
town  accounting  records  or  were  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Based  on  their  evaluation  and  experiences.  Ex¬ 
tension  specialists  determined  they  could  adapt 
ICMA’s  methodology  to  provide  a  fiscal  trend 
analysis  service  geared  to  Massachusetts  com¬ 
munities.  Data  for  the  analyses  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  primarily  by  existing  town  accounting 
reports  required  by  the  state.  The  first  com¬ 
munity  to  use  the  service  was  Sandwich,  located 
on  Cape  Cod. 

Extension  sent  the  town  their  report  in  April 
1983.  In  time.  Extension  contacted  over  1,700 
local  officials  throughout  the  state  about  the 
available  service. 

Reports  can  too  easily  sit  on  the  shelf.  So,  to 
help  communities  use  the  analyses,  a  workshop 
is  included  as  part  of  the  service. 

After  a  group  of  communities — as  many  as 
10 — each  receive  their  85-page  analysis  and 
have  a  chance  to  review  it.  Extension  brings 
several  members  of  each  community  together 
for  an  all-day  workshop.  The  morning  is  spent 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  trends,  while  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  developing  local 
policies  in  response  to  the  analysis. 

Educating  Communities 
Some  of  the  program’s  educational  aspects  are 
carried  out  through  promotional  efforts.  Exten¬ 
sion  staff  distributed  an  economic  and 


demographic  “snapshot”  presenting  six  major  that  merits  concern,  the  word  “Warning”  is 

commhnity  trends  for  each  of  the  351  Massa-  printed  in  red  at  the  top  of  the  graph.  Support- 

chusetts  communities.  ing  data  in  both  actual  and  inflation-adjusted 

dollars  is  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the  graphs  so 

Local  officials  used  the  information  for  a  variety  citizens  can  undersand  that  even  when  the  town 
of  purposes.  Extension  specialists  also  give  budget  seems  to  be  going  up,  it  may  have 

presentations  about  the  program  to  professional  shrunk  in  terms  of  actual  purchasing  power, 

and  municipal  associations  across  the  state. 

These  presentations  have  contributed  to  an  in-  Beneflcial  Service 

creased  understanding  of  the  need  for  better  in-  The  analysis  service  has  proved  beneficial  to 
formation  about  the  financial  condition  of  a  Massachusetts  communities.  Towns  that  have 

community.  used  the  service  now  have  a  better  understand¬ 

ing  of  their  financial  situation  and  what’s 

In  working  with  communities,  specialists  needed  for  improvement.  Part  of  the  program’s 

observe  that  some  officials  are  well  aware  of  the  success  can  be  attributed  to  Extension’s  pro¬ 
problems  suggested  in  the  analyses.  viding  information  geared  specifically  to  the 

needs  of  Massachusetts  communities.  □ 

Communicating  The  Problems 
These  officials  use  the  report  as  an  educational 
tool  to  communicate  what  the  problems  are  to 
citizens  and  policymakers.  Therefore,  the  graphs 
must  be  clear  and  persuasive.  If  there  is  a  trend 


A  Better  Climate  For  Industry 
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George  W.  Morse 
Extension  Commnnity 
Resonrce  Economist 
The  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus 


Local  economic  development  efforts  in  Ohio  are 
shifting  away  from  the  traditional  approach  of 
attracting  firms  from  outside  the  community. 

The  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  help¬ 
ing  communities  to  create  a  better  climate  for 
the  retention  and  expansion  of  their  existing 
firms.  These  efforts  include  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  help  solve  local  problems,  aid  the 
adoption  of  profitable  new  technology,  and 
facilitate  the  capture  of  new  markets. 

For  example,  some  communities  sponsor  or  co¬ 
sponsor  business  workshops,  labor-training  pro¬ 
grams,  area-wide  labor/management  committees, 
and  export  seminars.  Other  communities  are 
using  industry  visitation  teams  to  identify  local 
problems  and  to  assist  firms  in  using  state  and 
federal  programs.  This  industry  visitation  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  starting  point  for  several 
Ohio  agents  becoming  involved  in  economic 
development  for  the  first  time. 

Industry  Visitation  Programs 
The  purpose  of  industrial  visitation  programs, 
typically  operated  by  chambers  of  commerce  or 
similar  local  groups,  is  to  help  expand  their 
communities’  existing  firms. 

Specific  objectives  for  local  firms  include 
demonstrating  a  pro-business  attitude,  resolving 
conflicts  with  local  units  of  government,  sharing 
with  existing  firms  information  on  state  and 
federal  development  programs,  collecting  data, 
and  providing  an  early  warning  system  for  plant 
closures  or  reductions  in  workforce. 

The  most  visible  component  of  the  program  are 
visits  to  local  firms  by  teams  of  volunteers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  visit,  the  team  expresses  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  appreciation  for  the  firm’s  contribution  to 
the  loc^  economy  and  explores  the  firm’s  con¬ 
cerns  in  local  issues. 

Information  on  state  or  federal  programs  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  firm  with  an  offer  to  find  addi¬ 
tional  technical  assistance.  Data  is  also  collected 
on  the  firm’s  employment,  markets,  expansion 
plans,  major  products,  and  adoption  of  new 
technology. 

But  a  successful  visitation  program  depends  on 
adequate  preparation  and  followup.  Preparation 
for  the  visits  includes  a  review  of  the  outlook 
for  the  industry  being  visited. 


For  this  purpose,  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook  serves 
Ohio  Extension  well.  This  prepares  team 
members  to  look  for  specific  information  that 
would  be  useful  in  early  warning  of  plant 
closures  or  in  planning  management  workshops. 
The  second  major  concern  before  visiting  is 
understanding  of  the  public  programs  that  can 
assist  the  firm. 

Need  For  Awareness 

While  visitation  teams  do  not  attempt  to  answer 
detailed  questions  on  these  programs,  they  need 
to  be  familiar  enough  with  them  to  outline  their 
potential  so  they  can  assist  accurately. 

Economic  Impacts  of  Visitation 
Local  programs  help  firms  solve  local  concerns 
with  ideas  about  expansion  space,  zoning 
variances,  and  community  services.  The  pro¬ 
grams  also  help  firms  to  arrange  financing 
through  industrial  revenue  bonds  or  to  tap  state 
and  federal  programs. 

When  Ohio  Extension  surveyed  visitation  pro¬ 
gram  directors  they  discovered  that  648  jobs 
were  added  to  the  state’s  economy  as  a  result  of 
the  program.  This  is  a  modest  beginning  but  it 
reflects  only  31  visitation  programs  of  which 
two-thirds  had  been  in  operation  only  3  years 
or  less.  Since  time  and  cash  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  also  very  slow,  the  benefit/cost  ratio 
was  very  high.  Expressed  as  jobs  gained  per 
hour  of  visitation  program,  the  average  benefit 
per  cost  ratio  was  4.9  jobs  per  hour. 

Extension’s  Role 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams  Extension  prepared  a  slide  set  to  help 
other  communities  become  familiar  with  the 
concept  and  the  organization  for  a  successful 
program. 

Initially,  when  only  a  handful  of  district  and 
county  staff  became  involved,  the  primary 
delivery  method  was  the  mail  out  the  slides,  use 
newsletters,  and  make  presentations  at  statewide 
conferences. 

The  primary  educational  goals  of  the  Extension 
program  were  to:  (1)  make  communities  aware 
of  the  retention  and  expansion  concept;  (2)  help 
local  leaders  understand  the  requirements  and 
potentials  of  visitation  teams;  (3)  teach  local 
teams  how  to  use  the  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook 
and  County  Business  Patterns  in  preparation  for 
the  visits;  and  (4)  provide  information  on  state/ 
federal  development  programs. 


Since  1982,  when  10  Ohio  communities  had 
visitation  programs,  the  number  of  visitation 
programs  has  tripled. 
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Benefits  And  Costs 

Sam  Crawford,  the  district  community  develop¬ 
ment  specialist  who  initiated  Ohio’s  work  on 
retention  and  expansion  in  1981,  says,  “The  in¬ 
dustry  visitation  program  is  a  good  place  to 
start  an  Extension  program  because  the  local 
economy  must  be  understood  before  designing 
other  development  programs.  During  this  get- 
acquainted  period,  the  visitation  program  may 
itself  solve  problems  or  help  a  few  Arms  use 
state  and  federal  programs.” 


Industry  visitation 


>rograms  have  been 


a  starting  point  for 


Eric  Norland,  the  Medina  County  Extension 
agent  who  helped  start  a  local  visitation  pro¬ 
gram,  comments:  “The  visitation  program  is  an 
excellent  way  to  pull  together  local  economic 
development  leaders  that  had  separate  and 
sometimes  competing  programs  into  a  unified 
approach.” 


Ohio  CES  to  belt 


communMes  create  a 


better  climate  to  retain 


firms. 


Joe  Beiler,  Mercer  County  Extension  agent, 
points  out  that,  “The  visitation  program  can  fit 
a  niche  not  being  covered  by  any  of  the  com¬ 
peting  educational  or  professional  groups.  It 
appeals  to  some  agents  because  they  don’t  need 
to  invest  heavily  in  economic  theory  or  data  to 
explore  local  interest.” 


A  Foundation  For  Planning 

Ohio  state  specialists  see  not  only  the  im¬ 
mediate  results,  but  also  the  foundation  for 
local  economic  strategic  planning.  The  industrial 
visitation  programs  are  establishing  ongoing 
economic  development  groups  that  stay  more 
active  than  traditional  groups.  Since  the  group  is 
composed  of  volunteers,  the  time  horizon  is 
longer  than  elected  officials  who  must  stand  for 
re-election. 


In  the  process  of  collecting  data  on  their  local 
economy,  several  groups  have  started  to  ask 
questions  that  require  more  sophisticated 
analysis. 


For  example,  both  “shift-share”  and  “input- 
output”  can  be  used  to  help  them  decide  which 
firms  to  visit  first. 


Ohio’s  county  and  district  agents  (28  agents 
came  to  a  day-long  workshop  on  visitation 
teams  in  November)  have  shown  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  industry  visitation  and  believe  that 
such  programs  may  even  grow  faster  than  they 
have  in  the  past  2- Vi  years.  □ 
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Computerizing  With  Confidence 
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For  nearly  a  decade,  local  government  staffs  in 
Michigan  have  been  computerizing  with  a  little 
more  confidence,  thanks  in  part  to  Extension. 

Early  Efforts 

Michigan  Extension  flrst  became  involved  in 
local  government  computerization  in  the  mid¬ 
seventies.  Several  counties  had  computerized 
their  records  in  some  form  by  this  time.  Many, 
however,  were  having  difficulties  due  to  lack  of 
experience,  unrealistic  expectations,  and  unful¬ 
filled  promises  from  computer  vendors. 


Local  governments  turned  to  Extension  for  help. 
Extension  had  provided  public  policy  programs 
in  Michigan  for  over  10  years.  So,  many  coun¬ 
ties  were  accustomed  to  receiving  Extension 
assistance  with  government  organization,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  budgeting. 


Initially  Extension’s  response  was  remedial  in 
nature;  specialists  and  agents  were  called  in  to 
help  after  the  computer  system  failed  to  fulfill 
expectations.  Extension’s  strategy  was  to  make 
the  system  operational  and  useful  for  the 
county.  The  first  step  was  helping  clients 
understand  the  problems.  Extension  specialists 
devised  various  strategies  to  tackle  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

Choosing  The  Right  Computer 
As  Extension  staff  learned  more  about  com¬ 
puterization  and  automated  data  processing 
(ADP),  they  began  to  get  involved  in  the  com¬ 
puter  acquisition  process  before  problems 
developed. 

Since  1981,  Extension  has  assisted  nearly  one- 
half  of  Michigan’s  83  county  governments 
through  a  training  program  designed  to  help 
counties  just  starting  in  the  acquisition  process 
or  making  plans  to  revamp  their  ADP  systems. 
This  program  helps  local  governments  “plan  a 
systematic  approach  to  assessing  computer 
needs,’’  according  to  Lynn  Harvey,  district  Ex¬ 
tension  agent  in  public  policy. 

Both  Lynn  Harvey  and  Alvin  House,  Extension 
specialist  in  public  policy,  work  individually 
with  county  boards  of  commissioners  or  com¬ 
puter  acquisition  committees,  leading  them 
through  the  acquisition  process  At  the  outset 
they  work  with  various  county  department 
heads  and  county  boards  to  assess  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  to  determine  how  those 
needs  can  best  be  met.  Once  the  county  has  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  its  overall  computer 
goals  and  needs,  a  Request  for  Proposal  is 
developed  with  Extension’s  assistance. 


Harvey  and  House  work  through  the  final  stages 
of  the  acquisition,  helping  county  officials 
choose  the  system  that  best  fits  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  monitoring  the  project  until  final 
contracts  are  written  and  signed.  Michigan’s 


public  policy  specialists  are  instrumental  in  set¬ 
ting  up  intergovernmental  contracts  between 
government  staffs  to  allow  the  sharing  of  large 
computer  systems. 

Developing  Microcomputer  Software 
By  1980  it  was  clear  to  public  policy  specialists 
that  microcomputers  could  bring  about  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  the  management  of  local 
government. 

Hoping  to  prove  the  microcomputer’s  usefulness 
to  local  governments,  Michigan  Extension  staff 
obtained  a  grant  in  1981  from  the  North  Central 
Regional  Center  for  Rural  Development  at  Iowa 
State  to  develop  and  install  a  microcomputer 
system  in  a  Michigan  county.  After  2  years  of 
extensive  programming  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  consulting.  Extension  and  the  test  county 
had  developed  a  completely  operational  finan¬ 
cial  management  system.  The  study  proved  that 
microcomputers  can  be  and  are  feasible  tools 
for  county  government. 

Educational  Programs  For  Townships 

As  microcomputers  became  the  new  “craze,” 
hundreds  of  townships  developed  a  curiosity 
about  these  powerful  yet  affordable  computers. 
Extension  responded  by  developing  educational 
workshops  aimed  specifically  at  township 
officials. 

The  workshops  introduce  participants  to 
microcomputers  and  their  uses,  and  include  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  evaluate  the  township’s 
needs,  how  to  approach  vendors,  and  how  to 
select  a  system.  During  the  second  half  of  train¬ 
ing,  participants  learn  at  the  computer 
keyboard.  Extension  staff  lead  township  officials 
through  sample  programs  on  different  types  of 
microcomputers.  The  workshops  help  reduce 
the  anxiety  many  officials  experience  over  using 
computers. 

Solving  Paperwork 

According  to  Allegan  County  Extension  Director 
George  Mansell,  “Demands  on  local  government 
officials  require  that  numerous  repetitive  paper¬ 
work  and  recordkeeping  functions  be  per¬ 
formed,  which  are  perfect  applications  for  com¬ 
puters.” 

The  workshop  exercises  incorporate  computer 
applications  with  specific  township  functions. 
The  examples  demonstrated  are  township  ap¬ 
plications  currently  used  by  a  government  staff 
or  specially  developed  for  the  workshops.  The 
workshops  are  led  by  Extension  staff  along  with 
township  officials  who  already  use  computers  to 
perform  some  of  their  office  duties. 


While  not  every  local  government  in  Michigan 
is  computerized,  many  are  successfully  on  their 
way,  thanks  to  Extension’s  help.  □ 


Nevada  Computerizes  The  Bucket 
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Like  many  western  states,  Nevada  experienced  methodology  of  these  community  service  bud-  Thomas  R.  Harris 

rapid  economic  and  population  growth  in  the  gets  is  transferable.  Transferring  data  between  Assistant  Professor 

1970’s  which  has  continued  through  the  1980’s.  regions  is  more  complex  than  it  appears.  For  Department  of 

Not  only  have  the  urban  areas  of  Nevada  ex-  example,  estimating  demands  for  physician  serv-  Agricultural 

perienced  rapid  growth,  but  the  isolated  rural  ices,  national  data  is  used  to  develop  physician  Economics 

communities  also  have  grown  rapidly.  demands  by  age  and  sex  category.  However,  the  University  of  Nevada, 

Metropolitan  areas  with  large  and  sophisticated  costs  of  constructing  and  operating  a  health  care  Reno 

planning  staffs  can  develop  plans  to  meet  the  facility  can  have  regional  differences.  Estimated 
expanded  community  services  demands  of  a  construction  costs  per  square  foot  in  Oklahoma 

larger  population.  would  be  quite  different  from  costs  in  Nevada. 

In  addition,  the  type  of  construction  and 

However,  rural  communities,  especially  in  building  regulations  may  differ  substantially, 

isolated  areas  of  Nevada,  do  not  have  planning 

staffs  or  adequate  information  to  meet  increases  Therefore,  community  development  specialists 
in  rural  population.  would  be  prudent  to  check  cost  and  construc¬ 

tion  data  in  these  computerized  budgets  for 
In  response  to  this  need,  Extension  in  Nevada  possible  regional  differences, 
used  the  community  service  budgets  developed 

at  Oklahoma  State  University.  Substantial  work  Nevada  Extension  used  microcomputers  and 
has  been  done  by  Gerald  Doeksen  and  James  spreadsheet  software  to  transfer  budgets.  This 
Nelson  at  Oklahoma  State  University  in  the  circumvented  the  difficulties  in  transferring 

development  of  community  service  budgets.  community  service  budget  algorithms  between 

From  the  Great  Plains  Project,  Doeksen  and  computers  and  saved  on  the  need  for  costly  and 

Nelson  developed  standardized  community  sei^'-  time-consuming  reprogramming, 
ice  budgets  which  could  be  used  for  a  variety  of 

community  service  scenarios;  that  is,  the  effects  Advantage  of  Microcomputers 

of  different  interest  rates  or  user  charges  on  the  One  of  the  major  advantages  of  microcomputers 

net  returns  of  a  proposed  system.  is  that  they  are  designed  to  be  more  “user 

friendly.” 

Rational  Decisions 

In  order  for  rural  decisionmakers  to  make  ra-  With  electronic  spreadsheets,  even  if  the  pro- 
tional  decisions  about  the  provision  of  com-  gram  itself  cannot  be  transferred  between 

munity  services — such  as  water,  sewer,  and  microcomputers,  the  program’s  logic  and  for- 

emergency  services — it  is  imperative  that  deci-  mulas  can  be  readily  reproduced.  Only  data  and 

sionmakers  have  accurate  information  on  the  relationships  need  be  transferred,  not  neces- 

costs  and  possible  revenues  resulting  from  the  sarily  program  logic  and  flow,  or  the  effort  go- 
provision  of  alternative  levels  of  these  services.  ing  into  the  largely  cosmetic  features  for  a 
One  mechanism  for  viewing  these  costs  and  question-answer/user  prompted  program, 

revenues  is  a  community  service  budget. 

Additionally,  using  the  latest  developed  spread- 
The  initial  community  service  budgets  sheet  programs  such  as  LOTUS,  graphics  capa- 

developed  by  Doeksen  and  Nelson  were  a  pencil  bilities  are  included  which  can  be  a  very  useful 
and  pad  approach.  However,  after  following  the  educational  tool.  Because  of  the  relative  ease  of 
same  procedures  repeatedly,  Doeksen  and  using  microcomputers  and  the  ability  of  dif- 

Nelson  developed  computer  step-by-step  pro-  ferent  microcomputers  to  use  similar  software 
cedures  (algorithms)  which  could  easily  develop  packages  such  as  LOTUS,  transferring  these 
numerous  community  service  budgets  for  community  service  programs  between  micro¬ 
various  scenarios.  computers  becomes  a  somewhat  easier  task. 

With  the  success  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Univer-  Educating  Decisionmakers 
sity  community  service  budget  computer  The  success  in  Nevada  in  developing  spread- 

algorithms,  other  community  development  sheet  software  of  these  community  service 

specialists  requested  copies  of  these  computer  budgets  is  that  different  microcomputers  can  use 
programs.  The  transferability  of  these  budgets  is  our  standard  templet  for  the  Apple  11,  Osborne 
based  on  the  transferability  of  the  methodology,  or  Compaq.  With  the  spreadsheet  program, 
data,  other  parameters,  and  software.  “what  if”  games  can  be  used  to  educate  deci¬ 

sionmakers  as  to  the  consequences  of  particular 
Transfer  of  Methodology  policies  for  a  specific  community  service. 

At  first  glance,  the  methodology  for  community  Additionally,  if  departments  or  agencies  have  a 
service  budgets  appears  complex.  However,  the  portable  microcomputer  such  as  a  Compaq, 
procedures  or  methodology  for  preparing  com-  which  uses  the  LOTUS  spreadsheet  software, 
munity  service  budgets  is  usually  simple  and  the  educational  meetings  can  be  held  at  the  rural 

decisionmaker’s  office  where  readily  available 
data  for  the  community  can  be  obtained.  □ 


Why  Not  Run  For  Public 
Office,  Mom? 
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North  Carolina  Exten¬ 


sion  Homemakers 


Association,  communi- 


witb  the  territ€»ry.  ’’ 


Isabelle  FleUber,  1973 


president  of  the  North 


tion,  and 


commissioner,  Lenoir 


County,  directs  the 


ceremony  for  the  new 
health  department  her 
efforts  helped  build. 


Past  presidents  of  the  North 
Carolina  Extension  Home- 
makers  Association  don’t  rest 
on  their  laurels.  They  get  in¬ 
volved  in  leadership  roles  in 
other  organizations  and  their 
communities. 

Take  a  look,  for  instance,  at 
Isabelle  Fletcher,  1973  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Ex¬ 
tension  Homemakers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Today,  Fletcher  is  both 
county  commissioner  in  her 
home  county  of  Lenoir  and 
chair  of  the  County  Industrial 
Commission. 

She  was  the  first  woman 
appointed  to  the  Tobacco 
Stabilization  Board,  and  serves 
on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
dean  of  agriculture.  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences, 
North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Fletcher  got  involved  in  local 
politics  in  the  early  1970s 
when  the  county  seat  of 


Kingston  was  about  to  build  a 
new  airport  in  the  community 
where  the  Fletcher  farm  was 
located. 

Entry  Into  The  Arena 
That  area  of  the  county  had 
never  had  a  commissioner,  but 
felt  they  might  do  well  to  have 
their  voices  heard.  The  in¬ 
evitable  occurred  in  a  corridor 
outside  the  meeting  room 
when  son  Tave  asked,  “Why 
don’t  you  run.  Mom?’’  Fletcher 
had  good  name  recognition 
thanks  to  her  Extension 
Homemarkers  activities.  “My 
name  was  in  the  local  paper  so 
often  it  almost  made  me 
cringe,’’  she  confesses,  “but  I 
felt  it  was  good  for  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Homemakers  organization 
to  get  recognition.” 

Later,  when  she  did  decide  to 
enter  politics,  name  recogni¬ 
tion  was  a  definite  plus. 

Fletcher,  a  county  commis¬ 
sioner  since  1978,  has  served 
as  chair  of  the  County  Com¬ 
missioners  for  two,  years.  Her 
efforts  helped  the  building  of 


the  new  courthouse  annex,  the 
new  county  Extension  office, 
property  for  a  new  health 
department,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  old  post  office  which 
will  be  renovated  and  used  as 
the  headquarters  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Industrial  Development 
Commission. 

Fletcher  has  just  become  chair 
of  the  County  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  after  serving  as  a 
member  for  several  years. 
Future  development  for  Lenoir 
County  is  always  in  her 
thoughts.  Fletcher  discusses 
taxes  and  capital  im¬ 
provements,  “pork  barrel” 
funds,  county  educational 
goals,  and  the  changing  picture 
of  agriculture  with  equal  ease. 

Politically  she  doesn’t  plan  to 
go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Lenoir  County.  At  least,  not 
for  now.  There  are  still  things 
left  to  be  done,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  believes.  Another  past 
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EH  president,  Mae 
Troublefield,  has  been  Register 
of  Deeds  in  Sampson  County 
for  several  years. 

Behind  the  Scenes 
Two  other  EH  presidents, 
Juanita  Hudson,  1972,  and 
Helen  Bess,  1981,  prefer  to 
work  behind  the  scenes.  Both 
women  have  frequently 
testifled  before  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  on 
issues  of  concern  to  “Tar-heel” 
families.  Hudson  recently  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  legislative 
committee  on  water  quality, 
which  has  considered  a  ban  on 
phosphate  detergents.  The 
research  she  has  done  on 
water  quality  makes  her  a 
valuable  consultant  to  a  former 
U.  S.  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Bess  started  a  “Court  Wat¬ 
chers”  program  in  her  home 
county  of  Gaston  to  make  sure 
equal  punishment  was  meted 
out  for  similar  offenses.  The 
state  EH  citizenship  committee 
adopted  “Court  Watchers”  as 
a  project,  and  the  National  Ex¬ 
tension  Homemakers  Council 
has  also  latched  onto  the  idea. 

Organ  Donor  Project 

Now,  Bess  is  heading  up  a 
county-  and  state- wide  “gift  of 
life”  effort,  encouraging  peo¬ 
ple  to  become  organ  donors. 
Until  her  work,  no  organiza¬ 
tion  iathe  state  had  taken  on 
organ  donations  as  a  project. 

At  their  January  1984  board 
meeting,  the  Extension  Home¬ 
makers  organization  set  three 
goals:  to  educate  the  public  on 
the  need  for  organ  donors,  to 
promote  the  distribution  of 
uniform  donor  cards,  and  to 
lobby  before  the  General 
Assembly  for  passage  of  a  bill 
to  enhance  procurement  of 
corneas  for  transplantation. 

A  cornea  bill  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1983.  It  had  passed  the 
Senate,  but  did  not  get  out  of 
the  House  Committee. 


Bill  Passed 

Between  sessions.  Extension 
Homemakers  contacted  their 
representatives.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  1984  short  ses¬ 
sion.  Bess  has  been  assured 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
work  of  Extension  Home¬ 
makers,  the  cornea  bill  would 
again  have  died  in  committee. 

Bess  made  a  presentation  at 
the  National  Extension  Home¬ 
makers  Council,  and  hopes  to 
see  the  project  adopted 
nation-wide. 

Rewrites  Script 
Ruth  Cherry  has  rewritten  the 
script.  She  was  a  county  com¬ 
missioner  flrst,  and  now  is 
ready  to  step  into  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  North  Carolina 
Extension  Homemakers  Associ¬ 
ation.  Cherry,  who  became  an 
Extension  Homemaker  at  18, 
credits  her  local  Extension 
Home  Economist  Eugenia  Van 
Landingham,  with  helping  her 
to  develop  her  leadership 
talents. 

Van  Landingham  encouraged 
her  to  take  Farm  Bureau  and 
Extension  leadership  roles  at 
the  local,  county,  district,  and 
state  levels.  At  the  same  time, 
the  county  commissioners 
asked  Cherry  to  fill  a  six-year 
term  on  the  Edgecombe 
Library  Board  of  Trustees. 

Cherry  noted  that  most  library 
funding  came  from  the  county 
conunissioners  and  that  every 
time  the  library  board  asked 
for  funding  they’d  hear,  “We 
just  don’t  have  the  money!” 

She  decided  to  run  for  com¬ 
missioner  and  find  out  where 
all  the  money  goes.  Again,  Van 
Landingham  encouraged  her, 
knowing  Cherry  would  be  run¬ 
ning  against  seven  men,  in¬ 
cluding  two  incumbents. 

Following  an  all-out  effort. 
Cherry  was  the  top  vote  getter. 
When  re-election  time  rolled 


around  she  was  unopposed. 

The  third  time  she  ran,  she 
was  the  top  vote  getter,  but 
had  to  participate  in  a  run-off 
where  she  was  defeated. 

Accomplishments 
Cherry  feels  good  about  her 
eight  years  as  a  commissioner, 
citing  among  her  major  accom¬ 
plishments  a  new  county  ad¬ 
ministration  building,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  social  serv¬ 
ices  and  health  department. 

She  says  she  hasn’t  testified 
before  committees,  preferring 
to  do  her  discussing  one-on- 
one.  She  furrows  her  brow, 
and  adds,  “I’m  getting  ready 
to  do  some  one-on-one  with 
our  legislators  concerning  the 
tax  situation.” 

Legislative  Day 
During  the  time  she  was  a 
county  commissioner,  the 
North  Carolina  Extension 
Homemakers  Association  tap¬ 
ped  Cherry  to  become  chair  of 
the  state  citizenship  plan-of- 
work  committee.  Under  her 
leadership,  the  organization 
sponsored  a  legislative  day  in 
Raleigh. 

More  than  700  women  came  to 
a  morning  workshop  and  then 
headed  for  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  visit  their  represen¬ 
tatives.  Even  the  Governor 
called  to  say  he  would  like  to 
come  by  and  greet  the  group. 

From  this  successful  chairman¬ 
ship,  Cherry  was  asked  to  take 
the  vice-presidential  office  that 
lead  to  association  president,  a 
post  she  will  hold  in  1985. 

Cherry  doesn’t  rule  out  possible 
political  service  in  the  fiiture, 
nor  does  she  rule  out  addi¬ 
tional  agricultural  leadership 
position.  Eugenia  Van  Landing¬ 
ham  taught  her  never  to  close 
a  door  on  opportunity.  □ 
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Michigan  offers 


abundant  natural 


resources.  Extension 


at  Michigan  State 


University  is  helping 


state  and  Utcal  leaders 


operate,  and  maintain 


them. 


The  decline  of  the  automobile 
industry  during  the  last  decade 
taught  Michigan  a  hard  lesson — 
depending  on  one  major  in¬ 
dustry  to  sustain  the  state’s 
economic  health  was  a  tragic 
mistake. 

State  and  local  leaders 
have  begun  to  revitalize 
established  industries  and 
develop  new  sources  of 
business;  they  recognize  that 
they  can  and  should  be  using 
Michigan’s  abundant  natural 
resources  more  effectively. 
More  and  more  of  those 
leaders  are  turning  to  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
at  Michigan  State  University 
(MSU)  to  accomplish  that  aim. 

During  the  past  six  years  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
at  MSU  has  initiated  projects  to 
help  state  and  local  govern¬ 


ments  develop  their  natural 
resources  in  three  major  areas: 
parks  and  recreation  resources, 
fisheries,  and  wildlife  and 
forestry.  Two  projects  began  as 
Extension’s  response  to  in¬ 
dividual  county  programs  and 
became  formalized  as  other 
counties  requested  similar  ser¬ 
vices.  The  third  project  is  the 
result  of  a  mandate  from  two 
Michigan  governors. 

“Task  Force  Review” 

In  1978,  Extension  specialists 
from  MSU’s  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  Resources 
developed  a  “task  force” 
approach  to  help  counties 
deliver  services  to  residents 
and  guests.  Rather  than  address¬ 
ing  single  issues  as  they  arise, 
the  County  Park  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Review  and  Assessment 
Program,  or  Task  Force 


Review,  encourages  Extension 
specialists,  county  Extension 
directors,  and  county  leaders 
from  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  to  join  forces 
and  meet  the  challenge  of  ef¬ 
fectively  managing  all  the 
county’s  park,  recreation,  and 
tourism  resources. 

This  review  requires  two  to 
three  MSU  Extension  specialists 
to  receive  a  short,  but  com¬ 
prehensive  briefing  from  local 
officials  on  the  county’s 
resources  and  problems.  The 
group  then  tours  the  county’s 
parks  and  other  public  and 
private  facilities  by  bus.  Later, 
at  an  evening  meeting,  other 
individuals  participate  in  the 
review;  some  counties  even 
open  this  meeting  to  the 
public. 


Task  Force  Recommendations 
The  final  report  of  the  Task 
Force  provides  an  overview  of 
the  county’s  recreational  ser¬ 
vices,  and  general  observa¬ 
tions.  The  report  also  offers 
specific  recommendations  for 
the  design,  development, 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  county’s  park,  recreation, 
and  tourism  resources.  Finally, 
the  report  addresses  policy  and 
administrative  issues. 

An  important  advantage  of  the 
Task  Force  Review  process  is 
the  credibility  of  the  final 
report  and  local  support  which 
is  established  for  its  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  report  is 
more  than  just  a  document 
from  MSU — it  reflects  the 
observations  and  concerns  of 
local  leaders. 

Extension  specialists  have 
already  reviewed  the  park  and 
recreation  resources  in  33  of 
Michigan’s  83  counties,  and 
they  plan  to  continue  conduct¬ 
ing  five  to  six  reviews  each 
year  until  all  the  requests  have 
been  met. 

Resource:  Sport  Fishing 
Sport  fishing  on  the  Great 
Lakes  has  developed  over  the 
past  15  years  into  one  of 
Michigan’s  major  recreational 
activities  and  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  many 
small  communities  fail  to 
reco^ize  the  potential  income 
they  could  realize  from  their 
fishery  resources.  They  tend  to 
respond  only  to  problems 
associated  with  sport  Ashing. 

In  an  effort  to  help  local 
leaders  in  Alsona  County  take 
advantage  of  this  natural 
resource,  an  MSU  Extension 
specialist  in  fisheries  and 
wildlife  economics  and  a 
graduate  student  worked 
together  and  developed  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  analyzing  the 
economics  of  sport  fishing  in 
each  of  Michigan’s  counties. 


Using  surveys  and  other  raw 
data,  the  sport  Ashing  analysts 
estimate  the  number  of  days 
per  year  that  resident  and 
nonresident  anglers  spend 
fishing  in  a  county,  and  the 
annual  expenditures  of  non¬ 
resident  anglers. 

Interviews  and  Projections 
They  also  interview  ofAcials 
from  various  divisions  in  the 
state’s  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  (DNR),  local  harbor 
commissions,  and  the  city 
councils  to  determine  any  past 
governmental  actions  or  future 
plans  that  relate  to  the 
development  of  the  area’s 
sport  Ashing. 

Finally,  they  determine  how 
local  residents  and  business 
owners  feel  sport  Ashing  ef¬ 
fects  them  and  the  county’s 
economy. 

The  Anal  report  contains  a 
summary  of  the  raw  data  and 
recommendations  for  realizing 
the  economic  potential  of  a 
county’s  fishery  resources. 

After  each  county  is  surveyed. 
Extension  sends  the  report  to 
the  county  commissioners, 
other  local  decisionmakers, 
and  the  Land  Resources  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  DNR.  During  the 
past  four  years  Extension 
specialists  have  surveyed  12 
counties.  Recommendations 
have  included:  maintaining 
angler  access,  installing  a 
Ashing  pier,  developing  sport 
Ashing  events,  and  marketing  a 
community  as  a  recreational 
playground  for  the  entire 
family. 

Forestry  Leaders 
Conunercial  woodlands  cover 
over  half  the  land  area  of 
Michigan  and  add  $4  billion  to 
the  state’s  economy.  Many  feel 
this  tremendous  natural 
resource  has  an  even  greater 
economic  potential. 

Currently,  Michigan’s  forestry 
industry  lacks  a  mechanism  to 
bring  the  various  industry  in¬ 
terests  together  to  move  it  for¬ 


ward  cohesively.  Simply  put, 
Michigan  forestry  needs  I 

leaders — people  who  have  a 
vision  of  what  the  forest  in¬ 
dustry  can  do  and  the  exper-  . 

tise  to  work  with  industry 
representatives  and  govern-  j 

ment  ofAcials  to  make  that 
vision  a  reality. 

The  Leadership  Dynamics  Pro¬ 
gram  in  forestry  is  one  way  to 
meet  this  critical  need  for 
more  forestry  leaders  in  the 
State.  MSU  Extension  has 
developed  a  program  which 
will  give  personnel  from  all 
segments  of  the  forestry  in¬ 
dustry  the  skills  to  gain  public 
acceptance  of  forestry  as  a 
renewable  resource  critical  to 
the  state’s  economy,  attract 
new  wood-based  industries  to 
Michigan,  and  have  a  positive 
impact  on  forestry-related 
legislation. 

In  January  1985,  approxi¬ 
mately  30  individuals  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  forestry  or  wood- 
based  industries  and  demon¬ 
strated  leadership  potential, 
began  the  30-month  Leadership 
Dynamics  Program.  They  will 
attend  four  to  six  seminars 
each  year  at  selected  locations 
throughout  the  state,  as  well  as 
travel  to  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Europe.  Seminar  topics  include 
the  political,  environmental, 
economic,  and  social  dimen¬ 
sions  of  decisionmaking,  public 
problem  analysis,  strategies  for 
action,  resource  links,  conAict 
management,  and  more.  The 
training  also  emphasizes  “ac¬ 
tive  learning’’  which  requires 
participants  to  apply  their  new 
skills  to  actual  problems. 

Many  years  from  now,  trave¬ 
lers  through  Michigan  will 
witness  the  long-range  beneAts 
of  this  program  as  they  admire 
healthy  and  diverse  forest  areas 
and  a  thriving  forest  industry 
serving  as  multiplicity  of 
needs.  □ 


Future  Issue* 

Production  schedules 
and  focus  of  future 
issues  of  ExtensUm 
Review  are  listed 
below: 

•  SUMMER  1985, 
“Linkages  With  Other 
Agencies — Public  and 
Private,  ”  article 
deadline  May  I. 

•  FALL  1985, 

“4-H  and  International 
Programs”— an  issue 
that  commemorates 
International  Youth 
Year,  1985 — article 
deadline  August  I. 

•  WINTER  1986, 
"Leadership  Develop¬ 
ment,  ”  article  deadline 
November  I. 

Plans  are  being  firmed 
for  your  next  copy  of 
Extension  Review  to 
be  bulk-shipped  for 
distribution  through 
your  State  Publications 
Distribution  Officer. 


PAL  Participants  Make 
A  Difference  ^ 


Carolyn  Bigwood 
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Extension  Service, 
USDA 


Michigan  citizens  enrolled  in  for  Extension  home  economists 
an  Extension  Public  Affairs  with  a  leadership  project  for 

Leadership  Project  now  know  clientele, 

they  can  make  a  difference  in 

public  policy  decisions  that  The  75  project  participants 
affect  them  and  their  families.  were  selected  based  on  their 

demonstrated  interest  and  in- 
The  Project — called  PAL —  volvement  in  the  community 

focuses  on  increasing  partici-  and  their  willingness  to  expand 
pants’  understanding  of  Extension’s  public  affairs 

government  and  how  it  works  education.  PAL  members  in- 
at  all  levels,  and  on  examining  elude  20  CES  home  economists 

policies  that  affect  Michigan  from  six  regions  in  the  state 

families.  Special  emphasis  is  on  and  55  volunteers  representing 
topics  including  education,  more  than  45  organizations, 

health  care,  transportation, 

social  services,  land  use.  Members  Learn  Together 

employment,  and  taxation.  Formal  educational  sessions, 

held  every  2  to  3  months. 

Working  in  county  teams  of  bring  group  members  together 
Extension  home  economists  for  several  days  to  explore 
and  volunteers,  PAL  members  specific  topics.  Participants 
learn  how  to  take  an  active  learn  directly  from  government 
role  in  their  community  and  and  agency  personnel  who 
state  government,  and  then  work  with  family-related 
teach  what  they  learned  to  issues.  In  addition,  PAL  mem- 

others.  bers  interact  with  elected 

officials  at  the  federal,  state. 
Initiated  in  January  1984  as  a  and  local  levels, 
leadership  development  and 

public  affairs  training  program.  The  first  session,  held  at 
the  2-year  Family  Living  Educa-  Michigan  State  .University  in 
tion  project  combines  a  staff  February  1984,  offered  a 
in-service  education  function  historical  perspective  on 

Michigan’s  government.  The 
meeting  also  provided  an  over¬ 


view  of  current  public  policy 
issues  affecting  Michigan 
families.  Participants  were  ask¬ 
ed  to  examine  the  implications 
of  these  issues  for  their 
communities. 


Visits  To  Legislators 
Other  sessions  focused  on 
legislative  committees,  lobby¬ 
ing,  the  role  of  the  press, 
political  parties,  budget  im¬ 
plications,  citizen  involvement, 
communication  strategies,  and 
other  topics.  Sessions  feature 
guest  speakers  and  panel 
discussions,  and  offer  educa¬ 
tional  activities  for  PAL 
members  including  a  visit  to 
the  state  capitol  and  small 
group  meetings  with  state  legi¬ 
slative  staff.  At  one  session,  ap¬ 
proximately  22  state  legislators 
attended  a  dinner  arranged  for 
them  and  PAL  participants. 


According  to  Beth  Moore,  Ex¬ 
tension  specialist  in  public 
affairs  at  Michigan  State  and 
PAL  Project  coordinator,  “en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  PAL  partici¬ 
pants  is  exceptional.’’  In  a 
letter  to  Moore,  Cheboygan 
County  participant  Beverly 
Sangster  wrote,  “.  .  .The  PAL 


project  is  so  exciting  and  the  Participants  also  are  developing 

work  you  have  put  forth  ways  to  spark  more  interest  in 

toward  its  success  has  paid  public  policy  participation  at 


handsome  dividends  to  its  par¬ 
ticipants.  1  look  forward  to 
each  of  our  get-togethers — the 
knowledge  that  is  offered  and 
shared  enhances  each  of  our 
communities.  ...” 

Another  volunteer  member, 
Carol  Schweihofer  from  St. 

Clair  County,  wrote  Moore,  “I 
just  wanted  you  to  know  how 
glad  I  am  to  be  able  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  PAL  Project.  .  .This 
2nd  session  was  such  a  learn¬ 
ing  experience.  .  .most  of  all  it 
has  stimulated  me  to  become 
more  aware  of  public  affairs 
and  the  political  process.  .  .  .” 

Implemention 

Moore  says  participants  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  implementing  what 
they  learn.  Many  are  flnding 
ways  to  do  so.  Schweihofer 
taught  lessons  on  the  1984 
statewide  ballot  proposal  issues 
to  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Extension  Homemakers 
(MAEH).  Other  PAL  volunteers 
in  approximately  8  counties 
assisted  with  presentations  to 
explain  the  ballot  proposals. 

Through  workshops,  special 
programs,  and  other  activities, 
PAL  members  are  transferring 
their  Knowledge  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  government  to 
others— one  of  the  Project’s 
primary  objectives.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  a  statewide  leadership 
conference  for  the  MAEH, 
three  PAL  volunteers  led 
workshops  for  about  85  peo¬ 
ple.  The  volunteers,  all  home¬ 
makers  and  farmers,  were 
Feather  Thompson,  Barry 
County;  Gloria  Crandall,  Cal¬ 
houn  County;  and  Dorothy 
Wood,  Sanilac  County.  The 
workshops  they  conducted 
were  “Conflict  in  the  Political 
Arena”  (adapted  from  a  PAL 
session)  and  “Networking.” 
Each  included  materials  for 
participants  to  use  in  teaching 
the  courses  to  others. 


the  local  level.  One  PAL  team 
organized  and  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  PAL  at  a  MAEH  rally. 
The  PAL  team  consisted  of 
Pam  Kail,  Extension  home 
economist  for  Cheboygan  and 
Otsego  Counties;  Beverly  Sang- 
ster,  teacher,  and  Gale  John¬ 
son,  homemaker  and  farmer, 
both  from  Cheboygan  County; 
and  Ann  Smith,  county  com¬ 
missioner  for  Emmet  County. 

Leadership  Potential 
At  the  rally,  the  team  talked  to 
the  group  about  women  grow¬ 
ing  to  their  full  potential  of 
leadership  and  likened  this 
development  to  a  caterpillar 
emerging  from  a  cocoon  as  a 
butterfly.  “Spread  Your 
Wings”  was  the  program 
theme.  The  team  encouraged 
other  northern  Michigan 
women  to  get  involved  in  local 
politics  and  told  them  their 
ideas  can  have  an  impact. 

PAL  participants  are  “spread¬ 
ing  their  wings,”  some  taking 
on  leadership  responsibilities  in 
local  government.  One  mem¬ 
ber,  Marie  Porter  of  Leelanau 
County,  ran  successfully  for 
county  commissioner.  She 
credits  PAL  for  her  increased 
confidence  and  for  the  support 
she  needed  to  run  for  offlee. 

Networking 

The  PAL  Project  is  providing 
learning  experiences  for  Exten¬ 
sion  home  economists  in 
public  affairs — an  area  in 
which  many  staff  members 
think  they  need  more  training. 
The  Project  also  involves 
volunteers  in  a  special  way. 
About  half  of  PAL  volunteers 
are  members  of  the  MAEH.  In 
addition,  participants  represent 
organizations  outside  Exten¬ 
sion,  ranging  from  commodity 
groups  to  volunteer  service 
organizations  to  professional 
clubs. 

“We  have  volunteers  who 
belong  to  organizations  that 
may  not  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  Extension  in  the 


past,”  says  Moore.  “This  ex¬ 
tends  Extension’s  networking 
possibilities.”  Through  net¬ 
working,  PAL  participants 
strengthen  their  linkages  with 
other  groups  in  the  community 
to  provide  a  concerted  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  on  important 
public  issues. 

The  PAL  Project  primarily 
focuses  on  state  and  local 
government  structure  and 
policies;  however,  participants 
also  examine  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  and  how  it 
interacts  with  the  other  levels. 
PAL  members  are  planning  a 
5-day  visit  to  Washington, 

D.C.,  early  in  1985  to  learn 
firsthand  about  leadership  at 
the  national  level  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  important  issues  and 
policies  that  affect  families 
nationwide.  While  there,  they 
will  meet  with  legislators  and 
federal  agency  representatives. 

Ongoing  Commitment 
Michigan’s  PAL  Project  is  part 
of  an  ongoing  commitment  by 
Extension  to  leadership 
development  and  public  affairs 
training.  The  pilot  Project  will 
continue  through  1985-  A  new 
project  series  may  be  started  if 
funding  is  secured.  Presently, 
Michigan  Extension  is  partially 
funding  PAL.  In  addition, 
volunteer  participants  each  pay 
a  S150  fee  to  help  cover  costs 
of  the  eight  formal  sessions. 

So  far  PAL  is  proving  success¬ 
ful.  Participants  are  increasing 
their  understanding  of  public 
policy  issues,  acquiring  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  building  their  self- 
confldence,  and  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  public  affairs  issues 
in  their  communities.  As  a 
result,  they  now  know  they 
can  make  a  difference. 

For  more  information  on  PAL, 
contact  Beth  Moore,  who  con¬ 
tributed  materials  for  this  arti¬ 
cle,  or  Margo  Smith,  Extension 
FLE  Assistant,  both  at  310 
Natural  Resources  Building, 
Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  MI  48824,  Phone 
(517)  355-3414.  □ 


Skills  For  The  World  Of  Work 


.?•#  Extension  Revieu 


Recently,  a  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  public  school  consultant 
made  a  telephone  call  to  the 
local  Extension  office  seeking 


Maurice  W.  Dorsey 
Extension  Agent, 
Ward  Chair 
University  of  The 
District  of  Columbia 


to  provide  personal  develop¬ 
ment  skills  that  would  help 
teenagers  get  and  keep  jobs. 
The  teenagers  did  not  have 
high  school  diplomas  but  had 
taken  special  classes  in  typing 
and  shorthand. 


District  of  Columbia  Extension 
took  quick  action,  designing  an 
8-week  series  of  workshops  on 
“Personal  Development  for  the 
World  Of  Work.” 
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The  workshop  sessions  in¬ 
cluded  sessions  on  Dress  and 
Grooming  for  Men,  Dress  and 
Grooming  for  Women,  Prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Job  Interview, 
Personal  Habits  and  Attitudes 
on  the  Job,  Stress  on  the  Job, 
Managing  the  Money  You  Have 
Earned,  Communications  Skills, 
and  Personal  Goal  Setting. 


District  of  Columbia 


8-tveek  series  oj 


workshops  so  that 


teenagers  could _ 

acquire  the  personal 
development  skills  tbej 


workshops  were  so 


additional  workshops 


Activities  included  wardrobe 
exhibits,  budget  development, 
impromptu  speeches,  role  play¬ 
ing,  job  interviews,  stress 
management,  and  setting  per¬ 
sonal  goal  priorities. 


More  Workshops  Requested 
The  students  were  so  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  series  they  re¬ 
quested  four  additional  work¬ 
shops  on  the  topics  of  Sexual 
Harassment  on  the  Job,  Roles 
in  Acting  Positions,  Asking  for 
Promotions,  and  Interview 
Role  Playing. 


The  workshops  culminated 
with  an  awards  luncheon, 
organized  by  faculty  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  honoring  all 
students  with  special  recogni¬ 
tion  for  perfect  attendance, 
and  outstanding  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  fulfilling  assignments. 
Several  students  were  placed  in 
jobs  prior  to  their  graduation. 


The  workshops  are  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion  working  together  with 
local  leaders  and  citizens  to 
bridge  the  gap  in  community 
needs.  □ 


A  DoSfflmw 

i'  iViViV 

Tomorrow’s  Leaders  Today 


Judy  Rabin 
Corporate 
Communications 
Writer 

Sational  4-H  Council 
Cbevy  Chase, 
Maryland 


Taking  advantage  oj 


ship  training  offered 


the  Sational  4-H 


Center,  more  than 


participated  in 


Cltizensbii 


Washington  Focus- 


a  chance  to  visit 


and  historic  and 


cultural  sites  in 


Washington,  D.C. 


A  new  program 
component  is  a  pilot 
computer  project  in 


which  4-H’ers  experi¬ 


ment  with  a  soil 


erosion  problem  as  it 
relates  to  public  policy. 


Mock  Legislative  Sessions 
Florida  State  4-H  Legislature  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  14-  to  18-year-olds  to  have  a  “learn- 
by-doing”  experience  in  state  government. 
Delegates  participate  in  model  legislative  ses¬ 
sions  complete  with  legislators,  lobbyists,  floor 
debates,  informal  lobbying,  and  roll-call  votes. 
Real-life  settings  are  provided  by  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  and  House  Committee 
rooms  in  Tallahassee.  Government  officials 
assist  the  youngsters  by  providing  guidance  and 
information. 


From  coast  to  coast  young  people  are  learning 
the  dynamics  of  our  legislative  processes 
through  a  host  of  4-H  programs  on  local  and 
state  government.  Program  activities  range  from 
having  a  group  of  4-H’ers  visit  the  county  seat 
and  meet  with  county  officials,  to  coordinating 
conferences  in  state  capitals  where  youngsters 
role  play  as  legislators,  lobipyists,  and  reporters. 

All  these  programs  have  the  same  goal — shaping 
the  citizens  and  politicians  of  tomorrow. 
Through  participating  in  these  government- 
related  programs,  4-H  youth  have  become  in¬ 
terested  and  involved  in  the  political  process. 
Additionally,  having  knowledge  of  government 
operations  enables  youngsters  to  carry  out  com¬ 
munity  service  projects  and  better  understand 
how  decisions  are  made  through  the  govern¬ 
mental  processes. 


“The  experience  the  4-H’ers  have  at  Legislature 
gives  them  a  working  knowledge  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Because  of  the  research  they  are  required 
to  do,  they  also  learn  how  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion.  Just  the  experience  of  speaking  in  front  of 
a  group  of  people  at  Legislature  has  helped 
them  a  great  deal,’’  says  Tanga  Teasley,  Exten¬ 
sion  4-H  coordinator  in  Osceola  County, 
Florida. 


Getting  to  know  local  and  state  politicians 
through  4-H  government  experiences  gives 
youngsters  a  heightened  awareness  of  the 
citizenship  and  leadership  skills  necessary  to 
become  active  members  in  their  communities. 
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Eric  Deitemeyer  and  Nancy  Lucas,  two  4-H’ers 
from  the  Winners  Circle  4-H  Club  in  Osceola 
County  who  attended  Legislature,  are  working 
on  a  community  service  project  that  relates 
directly  to  their  county  government. 

The  project  involves  developing  a  playground 
and  picnic  area  in  a  subdivision  of  land  original¬ 
ly  put  aside  by  the  county  for  this  purpose  but 
never  developed.  “The  two  youth  have  used 
the  skills  they  learned  in  Tallahassee  for  this 
project,”  says  Teasley.  The  youngsters  suc¬ 
cessfully  presented  their  case  before  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  and  recreation  commit¬ 
tee  prior  to  beginning  the  project. 

Sacramento  Focus  is  another  example  of  a 
simulated  state  legislature  for  4-H’ers.  This 
4-day  program  gives  youth  an  overview  of 
California  state  government  in  action.  4-H’ers 
are  exposed  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  proc¬ 
esses.  In  addition,  they  study  California 
geography,  history,  heritage,  cultures,  and  in¬ 
dustries  by  visiting  businesses,  industries,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  their  state  legislators. 

Citizenship-Washington  Focus 
Sacramento  Focus  and  many  other  state  and 
local  citizenship  programs  have  been  inspired  by 
the  citizenship  and  leadership  training  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  National  4-H  Center  throughout 
the  year.  Each  summer,  more  than  5,000 
teenage  4-H  members  participate  in  Citizenship- 
Washington  Focus,  a  unique  educational 
experience. 

In  the  week-long  sessions,  young  people  visit 
Capitol  Hill,  government  agencies,  and  historic 
and  cultural  sites  in  the  nation’s  capital.  They 
actively  debate  contemporary  issues  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  simulated  town  council  and  senate 
hearings  with  focus  on  developing  skills  to  help 
them  relate  their  experiences  to  their  own  local 
communities. 
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Training  for  teens  continues  throughout  the 
year  through  Citizenship-Washington  Focus. 

4-H,  schools,  and  other  youth  groups  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  programs  offered  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Council  to  strengthen  youth’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  governmental  process  and  their 
rich  American  heritage. 

Testing  4-H’ers’  Knowledge 
Arkansas  4-H  Legislature  was  held  for  the  first 
time  in  1984  in  Little  Rock.  The  program’s 
major  goal  is  to  help  young  people  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  state’s  legislative  proc¬ 
ess.  4-H’ers  take  an  exam  on  state  government 
prior  to  attending  the  conference  and  again 
after  the  conference  ends  to  determine  how 
much  they’ve  learned.  According  to  Extension 
staff  involved  in  the  program,  the  youngsters’ 
final  test  results  showed  an  “amazing”  increase 
in  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  state 
legislature  and  political  process. 

During  this  first  conference,  counselors  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  taught  youth  about  legislative  pro¬ 
cedures.  4-H’ers  then  chose  a  role  to  play: 
legislator,  lobbyist,  reporter,  or  governor.  The 
youth  also  conducted  debates  and  wrote  legisla¬ 
tion  based  on  the  procedures  of  the  Arkansas 
General  Assembly. 


“The  Arkansas  Legislature  Alls  in  the  gaps  by 
preparing  the  youngsters  for  learning  about 
government  on  the  national  level.  It  also  teaches 
and  tests  their  knowledge  of  the  system,’’  says 
Pam  Bryan  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  Exten¬ 
sion  office. 

Nebraska  4-H  Conference  emphasizes  personal 
identity  and  the  establishment  of  relationships 
with  others.  Last  year’s  4-day  conference,  held 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  Lincoln,  began 
with  discussions  on  topics  including  “Discover¬ 
ing  Ourselves  in  the  World,’’  “Discovering 
Group  Meetings,’’  and  “Discovering  Ourselves”; 
and  provided  a  series  of  human  relationship 
workshops.  “The  youngsters  learned  skills  in 
how  to  develop  new  friendships  and  gained  an 
understanding  of  how  to  testi^  ‘for’  or  ‘against’ 
a  legislative  bill,”  says  Kenneth  G.  Schmidt,  4-H 
Extension  specialist. 

Learning  About  The  Electoral  Process 

The  News  Election  Service  (NES)  in  Minnesota  is 
a  vehicle  for  4-H  junior  leaders  to  learn  about 
the  electoral  process.  NES  gathers  returns  in 
races  of  national  significance  in  the  presidential 
primary  elections  and  in  general  elections. 

Results  of  returns  are  calculated  by  computer 
and  distributed  by  wire  to  the  member  com¬ 
panies  for  use  in  their  news  election  reporting 
activities.  NES  is  an  association  of  the  five  major 
U.S,  news-gathering  companies — ABC  News,  The 
Associated  Press,  CBS  News,  NBC  News,  and 
United  Press  International. 

In  approximately  50  selected  counties  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  junior  4-H  leaders  act  as  “reporter”  at 
each  of  the  precincts.  The  reporter’s  duty  is  to 
call  the  NES  headquarters  in  Chicago  with  elec¬ 
tion  results  for  that  precinct  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
formation  becomes  available.  These  results  are 
then  fed  into  computers  and  become  part  of  the 
information  reported  on  television. 

As  a  result  of  this  program  4-H’ers  become 
more  aware  of  tbe  election  process.  And  they 
get  to  actively  participate.  The  4-H’ers  are 
awarded  a  sum  of  money  (about  $5)  for  each 
precinct  that  participates.  The  money  usually 
goes  to  the  county  organization  for  use  in 
citizenship  activities  or  scholarships. 

Exploring  Citizenship 

The  Honorary  County  Official  Programs  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  involve  more  than  900  junior 
high  youth.  These  programs  stress  local  govern¬ 


ment  processes,  such  as  voting,  campaigning, 
and  responsible  citizenship.  Two  junior  high 
schools  use  “Exploring  Citizenship  —  My 
Government”  (Unit  VI)  as  their  study  guide. 

This  manual  is  part  of  the  seven-part  “4-H 
Citizenship  Series”  available  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Council. 

Students  conduct  campaigns  and  elect  4-H’ers  to 
observe  tbe  operation  of  each  of  the  six  county 
government  offices.  The  4-H’ers  visit  the  county 
offices  for  a  day  then  report  their  experiences 
back  to  their  classes.  The  presentations  are 
videotaped  so  all  students  in  the  school  benefit. 

Through  Kentucky’s  program,  4-H’ers  and  other 
students  have  increased  their  knowledge  of 
government,  and  the  community  has  become 
more  aware  of  4-H. 

The  New  York  State  Local  Government  Intern 
Program  involves  high  school  students  in  the 
political  process  at  the  local  level.  Through  New 
York’s  program,  selected  high  school  students 
each  represent  and  act  as  a  partner  to  a  local 
representative  for  a  6-month  period.  The  ex¬ 
perience  helps  students  gain  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  perspective  of  local  government 
operations  and  issues. 

According  to  Ken  Balling  of  4-H  Extension  at 
Cornell  University,  “There  is  definitely  an  in¬ 
crease  in  awareness  of  citizenship  in  the  young 
adult.  Many  of  the  students  have  become  very 
active  participants  in  government  during  and 
after  their  internship  involvement.” 

Currently  20  New  York  counties  have  instituted 
the  program.  About  400  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  are  involved. 

Becoming  Responsible  Citizens 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  4-H  citizen¬ 
ship  in  action  taking  place  throughout  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  5,000  4-H  members 
wbo  attend  Citizenship- Washington  Focus  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  at  the  National  4-H  Center 
develop  a  plan  for  back-home  implementation. 
As  these  youth  have  learned,  responsible  citizen¬ 
ship  is  an  exciting  challenge.  Many  4-H’ers  have 
accepted  the  challenge,  increasing  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  local  government  and  community 
service  activities,  and  achieving  positive 
results.  □ 


Discovering  The  Port  Of 
Charleston 


The  maritime  world  of  “the 
harbormaster,”  “the  container 
ship,”  and  “breakbulk  cargo” 
is  now  familiar  to  a  group  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
high  school  students,  thanks  to 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  Ex¬ 
tension  and  a  club  dedicated  to 
uplifting  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  boosters  of  the  maritime 
industry,  has  instituted  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  increased  contact  be¬ 
tween  local  high  school 
students  and  port-related  in¬ 
dustries,  aided  by  marine  Ex¬ 
tension  specialists  from  the  Sea 
Grant  Marine  Extension  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Clemson  University. 

“The  program  allows  youth  to 
experience  what  a  port  does 
firsthand^.’^  says  Tom  Sweeney, 
Extension  coordinator  for  the 
Sea  Grant  Marine  Extension 
Program  and  member  of  the 
Propeller  Club.  “It’s  an  educa¬ 
tional  experience  that  offers 
students  a  chance  to  consider 
the  port  and  its  allied  indus¬ 
tries  as  future  employment 
possiblities. 

Learning  Experience  For 
Winners 

A  project  involving  high  school 
students  became  a  vehicle  for 
selecting  student  interns  who 
would  experience  the  day-to- 
day  working  of  the  port,  and 
show  them  a  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  careers. 


The  program  involved  the 
Harold  Harding  Essay  Contest 
that  the  Propeller  Club  spon¬ 
sors  nationally.  All  47  Charles¬ 
ton  students  who  entered  the 
essay  contest  were  invited  to 
tour  a  Maersk  containership, 
one  of  the  cargo  ships  of  the 
Maersk  Line. 

The  four  top  essay  finishers 
were  then  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  3-day  summer  intern 
program  that  allowed  them  to 
view  an  export  and  import 
movement.  The  students  ac¬ 
companied  an  export  move¬ 
ment  through  its  entire  cycle:  a 
shipment  of  paper  products 
moved  from  the  Westvaco 
paper  plant,  to  a  freight  for¬ 
warder  (Southern  Overseas), 
then  on  through  the  shipping 
agents  (Maersk)  to  the  terminal 
for  loading  (Columbus  Street). 

On  the  import  movement,  the 
four  interns  rode  a  tugboat 
(White  Stack  Towing)  to  meet 
a  containership  coming  to  the 
Wando  Terminal.  To  wind 
things  up,  the'  interns  toured 
and  had  discussions  with  staff 
of  U.S.  Customs,  the  State  Port 
Authority,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  Massey  Coal 
Terminal.  Industry  staff  were 
enthusiastic  about  leading  the 
tours  and  discussion  groups. 

Adopt-A-Ship  Program 
The  Propeller  Club  of  Charles¬ 
ton  also  conducts  an  Adopt-A- 
Ship  correspondence  program 


involving  12  students  in  grades 
5  through  8.  As  a  maritime 
education,  youngsters  choose  a 
United  States  vessel  and  then 
correspond  with  merchant 
marine  officers  aboard  it. 

The  mariners  answer  the 
youngsters  questions  about 
nautical  matters  such  as  the 
ship’s  cargo,  destination,  and 
the  holding  capacity  of  its 
containers. 

The  Student  Port,  a  college- 
level  Propeller  Club  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Charleston,  permits  stu¬ 
dent  members  to  interact  with 
port  operations  and  personnel. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
students  draw  fresh  academic 
insights  into  the  intricate 
world  of  the  shipping  industry. 

Future  Plans 

This  year,  the  program  involv¬ 
ing  the  essay  contest  may  ex¬ 
pand  to  include  more  students, 
notes  Peter  Cotter,  president  of 
the  Propeller  Club.  “We  plan  a 
series  of  afternoons  during  the 
school  year,”  Cotter  says,  “in¬ 
stead  of  the  3-day  program 
after  the  school  year  ends.” 

“As  for  the  Student  Port  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  says,  “in  the  future 
we  plan  a  college-level  intern 
program,  but  much  more  in¬ 
tensive  than  at  present  and 
with  full  college  credit.” 

The  Propeller  Club  of  Charles¬ 
ton  has  made  large  strides 
toward  integrating  young 
students  into  ongoing  port  and 
industry  functions. 

“The  Propeller  Club  hopes  the 
long-term  results  will  include 
students  finding  careers  in  the 
maritime  trades  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  considered 
them,”  Cotter  states.  “The 
Propeller  Club  of  Charleston 
believes  in  the  promise  of 
youth  and  hopes  to  incor¬ 
porate  this  promise  into  the 
Port  of  Charleston’s  potential 
for  the  future.”  □ 


Thomas  E.  Sweeney 
Marine  Extension 
Specialist  and  Project 
Coordinator 
Sea  Grant  Marine 
Extension  Program 
Clemson  University, 
South  Carolina 


Photographs  courtesy  of 
Port  News,  a  publication 
of  the  Port  of  Charleston. 


What’s  The  Way  For 
Pend  Oreille? 
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Janet  D.  Kiser 
Cktunty  Extension 
Agent  and  Chair 
Pend  Oreille 
County  Cooperative 
Extension 
Washington  State 
University,  Pultman 


In  1980,  when  a  firm  named 
Toypack,  Inc.,  announced 
plans  for  the  possible  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  550-ton-a-day  pulp 
mill  in  Pend  Oreille  County, 
Washington,  residents  and 
county  commissioners  were 
faced  with  some  complex  and 
controversial  questions. 


Construction  and  operation  of 
the  mill  would  help  alleviate 
an  unemployment  rate  over  20 
percent  but  what  would  it  do 
to  the  clean,  rural  nature  of 
the  county? 


On  the  other  hand,  comments 
Pend  Oreille  County  Extension 
Agent  Janet  Kiser,  the  Citizens 
for  Clean  Water  and  Air  were 
concerned  about  site  selection 
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Of  the  possible  goals  listed  in  Q-1.  which  do  you  feel  are  most  inportant  for 
Pend  Oreille  County?  (Please  write  the  goal  niMber  froei  Q-1  in  the  appropriate 
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portunities  in  Pend  Oreille  County,  our  young  people  would  stay  here  rather  than 
leave  the  County."  (Please  circle  the  nunber  of. your  answer.) 
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and  poUution  of  the  air  and 
river.  “Their  opposition  to  the 
mill,”  she  says,  “was  persistent 
and  organized.  They  felt  that 
the  mill  would  destroy  the 
satisfying  rural  lifestyle.  They 
felt  they  spoke  for  the  ‘people’ 
of  Pend  Oreille  County.” 

Did  the  “people”  of  Pend 
Oreille  reject  or  welcome  the 
mill?  The  county  Rural 
Development  Committee  (RDC) 
decided  that  answering  the 
question  was  an  appropriate 
project  for  its  membership, 
given  the  heavy  controversy 
surrounding  the  mill. 

For  the  previous  2  years,  the 
RDC  had  successfully  spon¬ 
sored  educational  programs  on 
agricultural,  economic,  or 
public  policy  issues  of  interest 
to  county  residents.  Continu¬ 
ing  its  neutral  role  as  educator, 
the  RDC  directed  its  chair, 
Janet  Kiser,  to  coordinate  a 
survey  of  resident  opinions 
regarding  the  pulp  mill  issue. 

Form  Representative  Group 
A  Steering  Committee  of  2 1  in¬ 
dividuals  representing  various 
interests  in  the  county  was 
formed.  It  included  two 
members  of  the  Kalispel  Indian 
tribe  whose  reservation  is 
located  in  Pend  Oreille. 
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Protect  the  present  w*y  of  life  in  Pend 
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Oreille  County . 

Encourage  the  developwnt  of  rw^tion  ^OIUl} 

facilities  that  attract  tourists .  "0 

Encourage  the  developnent  of  inAistrles 
ttat  Mke  use  of  natural  resources 
such  as  tiiter  and  water,  aM  oinerals 
IncrMse  iPCil  t»«es  to  dewlop  n«*  t»-  f 
duttrin  wd  Industri.l  sltos . \  ^ 

Cooperite  ultli  the  Mlispel 

to  develop  recreation  and  Industry  both 

on  and  off  the  reservation . 

Encourage  nore  local  govemnent  support 
and  Involvewent  in  the  County  s 

industrial  . . 

7  Protect  the  natural  envlron^t  frw 
activities  that  are  daoaging  to  it 
G  EsUblish  additional  non-govemnwul 

funding  sources  in  the  County  for  the 

develop»w«t  of  local  enurprise . 

Seek  govemnental  grants  for  local 
■ent  when  local  funds  are  not  av 
Encourage  industrial  growth  t^t  ^ts 
current  goverruwntal  standards  for 

envlromwntal  protection . 

Set  up  courses  for  college  credit  for 
residents  who  want  wore  education  n 
training  after  high  school 


The  Committee’s  job  was  to 
define  the  audience,  develop 
questions,  and  coordinate  collec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  data.  Mem¬ 
bership  represented  county 
government,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  health  services, 
library  services,  education,  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns,  land  use 
planning,  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment  interests. 


Having  a  representative  group 
was  strategically  important. 

The  group  lent  credibility  to 
the  survey,  created  a  wide  base 
of  support  throughout  the 
county,  and  insured  a  well- 
rounded  approach  to  thinking 
about  issues.  ‘ 

Endorsement  by  key  commun¬ 
ity  groups  also  broadened  in¬ 
put  and  provided  support  for 
the  survey.  Sponsors  were 
county  commissioners,  the 
Port  District,  three  city  coun¬ 
cils,  the  Kalispel  Tribal  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  county  planning  com¬ 
mission,  and  Hospital  District 
No.  1. 


Survey  Subject  Areas 
The  survey  contained  only  two 
questions  on  the  pulp  mill 
issue.  Major  subject  areas  of  its 
42  questions  were:  goals  for 
the  county;  evaluation  of  life¬ 
style;  need  for  industrial 
development;  land  use  plan¬ 
ning;  evaluation  of  public  serv¬ 
ices;  perceptions  of  county 
problems;  housing  needs; 
cultural/recreational  needs; 
evaluation  of  medical/hospital 
care;  and  demographic  data.  A 
Committee  member  suggested 
the  cover  design  and  title: 
“What’s  the  Way  for  Pend 
Oreille?” 

Includes  All  County  Voters 
All  4,300  registered  voters  in 
Pend  Oreille  County  were 
surveyed,  making  this  the  largest 
survey  of  its  type  in  Washington 
state. 

The  “Total  Design  Method” 
for  mail  surveys  was  used  as 
the  basis  for  developing,  distri¬ 
buting,  and  collecting  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  This  approach  to 
mail  surveys  was  developed  by 
Don  Dillman,  Extension  sociol¬ 
ogist,  Rural  Sociology,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University. 

Dillman’s  tested  procedures 
resulted  in  an  impressive  60 
percent  return  of  completed 
surveys. 


Emergency  funds  of  $3,800 
were  solicited  to  print  the 
survey,  buy  stamps,  and  key¬ 
punch  data.  Money  came  from 


such  diverse  sources  as  the 
Lions  Club,  Tri-County  Econo¬ 
mic  Development  District,  the 
Soil  Conservation  District,  the 
county  prosecutor  and  other 
individuals,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  original  sponsors. 

Twelve  volunteers  coordinated 
the  multiple  mail-outs.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  50  volunteers  helped 
to  code  the  data  from  the 
2,482  returned  and  completed 
questionnaires. 

Findings  Reported 
Preliminary  results  were  distri¬ 
buted  in  1982.  The  Newport 
Miner,  the  county  newspaper, 
published  a  5-week  series  of 
articles  on  the  flndings. 

An  early  summary  was  sent  to 
all  sponsoring  bodies  and  all 
interested  respondents.  In 
1984,  the  formal  report  was 
completed  and  a  slide  program 
has  been  developed  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  formal  presentation 
of  results  to  sponsors  and 
other  community  organizations. 

The  respondents  were  a  large 
portion  of  Pend  Oreille’s  adult 
' population.  They  equally  rep¬ 
resented  both  newcomers  and 
established  residents;  low,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  higher  incomes;  and 
the  younger,  middle-aged,  and 
retired  populations.  Although 
not  a  true- random  sample,  the 
exceptionally  large  size  of  the 
respondc;nt  group  provided  a 
good  picture  of  overall  public 
opinion  on  countywide  issues. 

“The  findings  provide  a  good 
working  tool  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  locate  here.’’  says 
former  Port  District  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  McLaughlin.  “It 
goes  beyond  mere  demograph¬ 
ics.  I  think  it  reflects  the  mood 
of  the  people.’’ 

“It’s  a  real  light-in-the-dark 
for  a  lot  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  issues  in  the 
county,’’  adds  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Agent  Mark  Mellbye. 
“Otherwise,”  he  says,  “people 
are  just  shooting  from  the 
hip.” 


The  1982  preliminary  analysis 
provided  data  for  grants 
funded  in  1984  in  excess  of 
$630,000.  The  survey  data 
clearly  served  to  strengthen 
the  statements  of  need  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  grants  proposals. 
Projects  included  park  develop¬ 
ment,  city  street  improvement, 
and  a  new  county  library 
building. 

Industrial  Development 
Following  preferences  iden- 
tifled  by  survey  results,  the 
Port  District  in  1984  selected  a 
site  for  an  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  park. 

Mobilizing  the  Port’s  energies 
in  this  direction  was  the  top 
priority  of  respondents  among 
seven  possible  economic 
development  activities  among 
seven  possible  economic 
development  activities  on  the 
Port’s  agenda.  Funded  by  a  tax 
levy,  the  park’s  site  is  along 
the  rail  line  and  is  designated 
for  industry,  as  respondents 
requested. 

Originally  designed  to  identify 
opinions  on  the  pulp  mill, 
survey  results  showed  ambi¬ 
valence  and  concern  rather 
than  a  clear-cut  vote  on  its 
construction.  Rather,  jobs  ver¬ 
sus  lifestyle  emerged  as  an  out¬ 
standing  issue.  Survey  results 
showed  the  depth  of  feeling 
for  rural  life  in  the  county. 

Respondents  gave  the  green 
light  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  but  also  provided  quali- 
fleations  for  such  development. 
Survey  results  suggested  cau¬ 
tion  in  forging  ahead  without  a 
plan  or  with  too  little  respect 
for  the  importance  of  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns. 

Surprisingly,  ag  land  preserva¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  major 
goals  identified  for  the  county 
by  the  respondents.  Kiser  feels 
that  this  preference  to  maintain 
land  currently  used  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  as  farmland  is 
further  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  “country”  feeling 
of  the  county.  “Ag  land  preser¬ 
vation  is  an  issue  to  explore,” 


Kiser  adds.  “It  will  be  the  VA 
topic  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram  the  ag  agent  and  I  deve-  V 
lop  to  go  along  with  presenta-  ' 
tion  of  these  survey  results.” 

High  Ranking 

The  survey  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  evaluate  perceptions 
of  Cooperative  Extension’s 
programming  i-'  the  county. 
Among  18  public  services 
listed  and  ranked  poor,  fair, 
good,  or  excellent  by  those 
surveyed,  “Cooperative  Exten¬ 
sion’s  informal  education” 
received  the  fourth  highest 
rating.  It  was  exceeded  only  by 
electrical  power,  winter  road 
maintenance,  and  health  care. 

“As  a  public  official,”  remarks 
County  Assessor  Steve  Thomp¬ 
son,  “I  found  that  the  survey 
helped  me  to  understand  the 
people  who  live  here  and  what 
their  needs  are. 

It  will  help  us  to  correct  and 
improve  our  methods  of  de¬ 
livering  services.” 

Mobilized  Residents 
The  need  for  the  survey 
mobilized  to  action  residents 
who  were  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  county.  The 
county  has  no  higher  educa¬ 
tion  facilities,  is  50  miles  from 
an  urban  center,  and  has  no 
radio  or  television  stations  of 
its  own. 

The  project  brought  the 
resources  of  the  land  grant 
university  to  the  doorstep  of 
Pend  Oreille.  “I  feel  it  created 
an  awareness  among  people 
here  of  the  competencies  and 
dependability  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  at  WSU,”  comments 
Kiser.  “It  was  a  living  example 
of  the  variety  of  services 
Cooperative  Extension  and  the 
university  can  offer.  And  it 
gave  county  commissioners 
and  other  decisionmakers  clear 
direction  for  the  county’s 
growth  and  development.”  Di 
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cem  most  often  addressed  in  regulations  is  soil 
erosion  and  sedimentation  as  it  effects  water 
quality.  Planning  and  zoning  commissions  are 
authorized  to  regulate  erosion  and  sedimenta¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  clear  legal 
avenue  currently  available  to  those  towns  in¬ 
terested  in  regulating  forestry  activities. 

In  all  probability,  some  of  the  factors  triggering 
public  concern  and  reaction  over  timber 
harvesting  include  the  recent  increase  in  logging 
activity  statewide,  and  its  visual  impact.  Logging 
has  accelerated  during  the  last  growth  in  size 
and  value  of  the  standing  timber  resource,  and 
the  improved  markets  for  sawtimber,  fuelwood, 
and  other  products. 

Attempts  to  Resolve  Issues 
The  clamor  for  regulations  did  not  evolve  over¬ 
night  and  neither  has  potential  solutions.  In¬ 
terest  in  regulations  emerged  after  passage  of 
water  quality  legislation  at  the  state  and  federal 
level  during  the  mid-1970s.  In  response  to  con¬ 
cern  over  the  impact  of  timber  harvesting  activi¬ 
ties  on  water  quality,  the  Wood  Producers’ 
Association  of  Connecticut  developed  their  own 
booklet  addressing  forest  practice  standards  and 
guidelines.  It  was  widely  distributed  within  the 
industry  in  an  effort  to  work  toward  voluntary 
self-regulation. 


Lo<;gl  regulation  of  timber  harvesting  activities  is 
presently  the  most  critical,  complex,  and  con¬ 
troversial  issue  facing  Connecticut  forestry. 

There  is  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
municipalities  which  are  enacting  regulations  or 
ordinances  governing  forestry  activities  and 
timber  harvesting  in  particular.  Connecticut  has 
no  state  law  which  directly  regulates  forestry 
practices  on  its  entire  1.5  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  forest  land. 

There  are  only  25  municipalities  out  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  169  which  have  enacted  such  regulations. 
These  regulations  differ  in  their  provisions, 
soundness,  administration,  and  enforcement. 
Many  are  conflicting  and  some  are  written 
without  professional  forestry  input  which  often 
leads  to  an  impractical  and  overly  restrictive 
approach  for  woods  workers. 

Environmental  Concerns 
Citizen  complaints  over  logging  are  forcing  local 
governments  to  “do  something”  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  woods.  The  concerns  of  town  of- 
flcials  include  noise,  increased  truck  traffic  on 
town  roads,  the  aesthetics  of  the  operation,  the 
cutting  practices  used,  and  erosion  and  water 
quality  deterioration.  The  environmental  con- 


Best  management  practices  (BMP’s)  were  further 
spelled  out  in  the  state’s  program  of  voluntary 
compliance  for  controlling  erosion  and  sediment 
associated  with  forestry  activities. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  lack  of  funding,  the  state 
guidelines  were  not  printed  and  distributed  until 
1982,  and  a  comprehensive  educational  program 
to  promote  implementation  of  the  guidelines 
was  never  undertaken. 

Local  interest  in  controlling  timber  harvesting 
greatly  accelerated  in  the  1980s  promoting  the 
statewide  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  (RC&D)  Forestry  Subcommittee  to  form 
“Forestry  Advisory  Teams.”  These  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  teams  were  formed  in  order  to  assist  town 
officials  and  commissions  (such  as  planning, 
zoning,  conservation,  and  inland  wetlands)  with 
timber  harvesting  issues.  The  goals  were  to 
avoid  land  use  conflicts  through  education  and 
technical  assistance,  and  secondly  to  promote 
forest  management  and  utilization. 

Cooperative  Efforts 

One  team  was  established  per  county  and  each 
was  composed  of  at  least  one  forester,  one  soils 
specialist,  and  a  land  use  planner.  A  host  of 
agencies  and  organizations  cooperated  in  the 
voluntary  effort,  including  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
private  forestry  interests. 


The  teams  generally  favored  a  nonregulatory  ap¬ 
proach  to  timber  harvesting.  However,  they 
were  willing  to  provide  technical  input  for 
regulations  from  the  standpoint  of  erosion  and 
sediment  control,  if  that  were  the  course  of 
action  decided  upon  by  the  town. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  team  approach 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Haddam  where  the 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission  requested 
team  assistance  in  revising  its  existing  timber 
harvesting  regulations.  The  Forestry  Advisory 
Team  (composed  of  some  12  professionals)  initi¬ 
ally  tried  to  dissuade  the  town  from  regulating. 
When  that  failed,  team  members  took  the 
opportunity  to  develop  what  some  envisioned 
as  “model”  regulations  for  other  Connecticut 
towns. 

In  the  end,  the  team  suggested  a  three-step 
regulatory  approach  based  on  the  volume  of 
timber  harvested.  Over  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
Commission  reviewed,  revised,  and  in  1983 
eventually  adopted  regulations  based  on  the 
team’s  recommendations. 

Forestry:  Viable  Land  Use 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  entire 
process  was  the  recognition  of  the  need  to 
address  forestry  as  a  viable  land  use  in  the 
town.  The  local  Extension  agent  is  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  town  to  try  and  incorporate  a 
model  chapter  on  forest  land  use  in  the  town’s 
Plan  of  Development. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other  actions 
taken  by  the  forestry  community  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  local  regulations:  training  sessions 
for  foresters  and  loggers  on  the  subject  of  ero¬ 
sion  and  sediment  control;  an  industry-wide 
meeting  arid  survey  of  the  Wood  Producers’ 
Association  and  a  “Regional  Timber  Harvesting 
Regulation  Symposium”  to  examine  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  northeastern  states. 

In  addition,  a  bill  submitted  to  the  1984  state 
legislature  on  model  state  guidelines  for  towns 
interested  in  regulating  harvesting  activities  was 
not  successful.  None  of  the  above  actions  led  to 
a  clear  consensus  on  the  issue  or  an  overall 
agreement  as  to  the  best  approach  to  take. 

RC&D  Forestry  Study 
It  became  clear  to  the  RC&D  Forestry  Sub¬ 
committee  that  more  action  and  direction  was 
needed.  The  Subcommittee  decided  to  focus  on 
investigating  the  issue  in  depth  to  foster  a 
resolution. 

An  on-going  study  is  evaluating  the  current 
status  of  existing  municipal  forestry  regulations 
in  Connecticut,  and  is  attempting  to  address 
three  basic  questions: 


1.  What  are  the  “problems”  associated  with 
timber  harvesting  operations  in  Connecticut  as 
perceived  by  various  groups? 


2.  Is  there  a  “need”  for  some  type  of  control 
over  harvesting  activities  on  private  land,  and 
why? 

3.  In  order  to  bring  about  sound  forest  manage¬ 
ment,  which  of  the  regulatory  and  nonregu¬ 
latory  alternatives  appear  most  feasible  from  the 
standpoint  of  support? 


For  example,  those  appearing  suitable  might  in¬ 
clude:  information  and  education  programs  for 
the  timber  industry  and  landowners,  voluntary 


> 


The  highest  ranking  problems  common  to  all 
groups  were:  poor  cutting  practices;  aesthetics 
of  the  operation;  and  soil  erosion  and  sedimen¬ 
tation.  The  problems  of  poor  cutting  practices 
and  aesthetics  (or  lack  thereof)  were  rated 
highe.  t  by  foresters  and  primary  processors. 


Impacts 

The  RC&D  Forestry  Subcommittee  must  take  the 
next  step  in  the  decision-making  process: 
evaluate  these  and  other  study  results,  and 
recommend  a  course  of  action  to  resolve  the 
issue!  If  the  present  piece-meal  adoption  of  con¬ 
trols  continues,  there  may  well  be  169  different 
sets  of  rules  with  which  foresters,  loggers,  and 
wood  producers  must  comply.  Undoubtedly, 
this  will  impact  forestry  jobs,  incomes, 
operating  efficiency,  the  price  of  forest  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  landowners’  profits.  Landowners 
may  be  reluctant  to  undertake  a  harvest,  and 
towns  may  lose  much  of  the  value  of  the 
resource.  In  the  end,  the  amount  of  active 
management  being  conducted  on  private  land 
may  suffer.  □ 


Controls  Needed 

Foresters  and  primary  processors  indicated  the 
strongerst  need  for  some  type  of  control  over 
harvesting.  The  most  common  reasons  given 
were:  to  protect  the  long-term  productivity  of 
forest  and  water  resources;  to  protect  private 
landowner  interests  and  make  landowners  more 
aware  of  their  responsibilities;  and  to  control 
“those  few  bad  operators  and  thereby  make 
timber  harvesting  more  acceptable  in  the  state.” 


The  response  rate  was  generally  very  good. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  Connecticut’s  tree  farmers 
responded.  Responses  included  sixty  percent  of 
Connecticut’s  foresters;  15  percent  of  the 
primary  wood  processors;  and  a  whopping  81 
percent  of  the  state’s  municipalities.  The 
municipal  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the 
chief  elected  official  in  each  town,  and  were 
filled  out  by  that  person  or  the  town  planner  or 
engineer,  or  by  a  member  of  a  town  commis¬ 
sion.  The  chief  elected  official  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whom  should  respond  to  the  survey. 


Perhaps  the  quality  of  logging  jobs  should  be 
more  closely  investigated  in  Connecticut. 
Timber  theft  was  also  rated  high  by  foresters 
and  primary  processors,  as  well  as  tree  farmers. 


The  need  for  control  is  not  as  clearly  identified 
among  tree  farmers  and  municipalities  given  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  “undecided” 
responses.  Those  municipalities  that  responded 
“yes”  to  control  cited  erosion  and  sedimenta¬ 
tion,  water  quality  damage,  wildlife  habitat 
damage,  neighborhood  disturbance,  aesthetic 
problems,  and  poor  cutting  practices,  as  the 
major  reasons  why  control  is  needed. 


Information  and  education  programs  are  most 
heavily  favored  by  all  groups  to  bring  about 
sound  management.  Tree  farmers  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  supported  voluntary  harvesting  guidelines 
as  opposed  to  any  regulatory  approach. 
Foresters  and  primary  processors  identified 
uniform  state  regulations  as  the  regulatory 
approach  they  would  most  likely  support. 


In  addition,  they  strongly  supported  financial 
incentives,  and  registration  or  licensing  of  log¬ 
gers  and  foresters.  Municipalities  leaned  toward 
town  regulations  that  follow  state  guidelines, 
and  the  registration  or  licensing  of  loggers. 


Regulation  of  forestry  activities  solely  at  the 
town  level  is  least  favored  by  foresters  and 
primary  processors,  as  well  as  tree  farmers. 


harvesting  guidelines,  individual  town  regula¬ 
tions,  uniform  state  regulations,  or  town  regula¬ 
tions  which  must  conform  to  state  (model) 
guidelines.  Other  possibilities  include:  registra¬ 
tion  or  licensing  of  foresters  and  loggers,  and 
amending  Public  Act  490  (forest  land  classifica¬ 
tion  tax  law)  to  require  active  management. 


The  study  includes:  a  background  report  on  the 
issue,  a  survey  of  tree  farmers  in  the  state,  a 
survey  of  foresters  and  primary  wood  proc¬ 
essors  (loggers,  sawmills)  operating  in  the  state, 
a  survey  of  municipalities,  and  an  analysis  of 
e;cisting  local  regulations. 


Surveys 

Three  recent  surveys  were  in  the  form  of  mail 
questionnaires,  and  the  participants  were  pro¬ 
vided  postage  paid  return  envelopes.  The  three 
surveys  varied  somewhat  in  content,  but  all  ad¬ 
dressed  the  questions  essential  to  the  overall 
study. 


Kids  Care  Fair 


Results  of  a  recent  survey  by  Extension  in  this 
medium-sized  city  showed  that  low-income 
families  often  were  not  aware  of  available 
services — from  day  care  assistance  to  low-cost 
menu  planning.  In  addition,  personnel  in  social 
service  agencies  knew  little  about  the  educa¬ 
tional  services  offered  by  other  organizations  in 
the  city. 


Montgomery  County  Extension  provided  leader¬ 
ship  in  forming  a  family  education  network 
composed  of  representatives  from  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  family  and  parenting  education.  Ex¬ 
tension’s  goal  was  to  make  agency  personnel 
aware  of  all  local  programs  and  to  reduce  the 
overlap  of  services. 


Once  the  network  was  established,  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  decided  an  event  was  needed  to  promote 
parenting  concepts,  give  visibility  to  available 
programs,  and  provide  recreation  and  education 
to  low-income  youth. 


At  a  1-day  fair  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania, 
low-income  youth  found  out  that  there  are 
many  people  in  their  community  who  care. 
And,  with  help  from  Extension,  parents  and 
social  service  personnel  discovered  the 
numerous  programs  available  to  assist  low- 
income  families. 


Fair  Organized 

The  county  Extension  home  economist  agreed 
to  coordinate  a  special  1-day  fair  if  agency 
representatives  would  help  conduct  the  activity 
and  assist  with  publicity.  An  expanded  Food 
and  Nutrition  Education  Program  aide  came  up 
with  the  theme:  “Kids  Care  Fair.” 

Officials  of  a  parochial  school  located  in  a  low- 
income  housing  area  agreed  to  provide  their 
facilities  fpr  the  event.  The  police  department 
cooperated  by  closing  the  street  in  front  of  the 
school  to  reduce  the  risk  of  accidents.  Local 
businesses  donated  food,  drinks,  and  contest 
prizes. 

Several  hundred  low-income  and  minority 
youths,  many  accompanied  by  their  parents,  en¬ 
thusiastically  panicipated  in  activities  conducted 
by  more  than  40  agency  representatives. 

Recreational  events  consisted  of  break-dancing; 
a  watermelon  seed-spitting  contest;  games  for 
various  age  groups;  and  a  “stop,  drop,  and  roll” 
session  offered  under  the  guidance  of  the  local 
fire  department. 

Educational  activities  included  storytelling  for 
young  children,  first  aid  and  4-H  club 
demonstrations,  and  information  sharing  on 
summer  reading  programs  and  how  to  trans¬ 
plant  and  grow  tomato  seedlings.  Each  partici¬ 
pant  received  a  tomato  seedling  for  planting  at 
home. 


Postive  Results 

One  agency  representative  reported  distributing 
80  applications  for  a  camp  for  low-income 
youth.  He  was  especially  pleased  since  none  of 
the  youth  had  prior  knowledge  of  the  camping 
program.  Thirty-eight  youngsters  showed 
interest  in  receiving  more  information  about 
joining  4-H. 

The  library’s  special  events  coordinator  was  so 
pleased  with  the  fair’s  success  that  she  quickly 
obtained  permission  to  stage  a  similar  “Kids 
Care  Fair”  on  the  library  grounds. 

The  1-day  fair  was  extremely  valuable  to  agency 
representatives.  Personnel  got  to  know  each 
other;  friendships  were  formed.  This  interaction 
is  proving  extremely  worthwhile  in  planning 
current  and  future  social  service  programs. 

With  the  formation  of  the  network  and 
resulting  1-day  educational  and  recreational 
event,  a  hard-to-reach  audience  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  numerous  agencies  easily 
interacted  with  clientele.  □ 


Nancy  B.  Stevens 
Extension  Home 
Economist 
The  Pennsylvania 
State  University, 
University  Park 


Community  and  Rural  Development 

...Toward  Better  Decisionmaking 
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Betty  Welts 
Extension  Sociologist 
and 

Steven  Padgitt 
Extension  Sociologist 
Iowa  State  University, 
Ames 


Many _ 

decision¬ 
making _ 

problems 

may  be _ 

attributed  to 
a  poorly 
understood 
mission,,. 


A  major  program  direction  for 
those  with  Extension  com¬ 
munity  and  rural  development 
is  to  “improve  decisionmaking 
related  to  government  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  provision  of 
essential  public  and  private 
community  services  and 
facilities.” 

Primary  audiences  for  such 
programs  are  not  limited  to 
elected  city  councils  and 
county  supervisory  boards. 
Most  localities  have  numerous 
elected  and  appointed  govern¬ 
ing  boards  for  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  water  districts. 
Local  advisory  councils — many 
patterned  after  Extension 
councils — make  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  community  deci¬ 
sionmaking.  These  support 
boards  provide  leadership 
training  for  community  volun¬ 
teers,  some  of  whom  aspire  to 
future  elective  positions. 

Extension  sociologists  at  Iowa 
State  University  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  by  providing  state-of- 
the-art  management  tools  to 
aid  these  local  decisionmakers. 
Many  members  of  support 
groups  need  this  assistance 
because  they  have  limited  skill 
in  policy  development.  If  their 
organizations  face  declining 
resources,  they  experience  a 
frustration  that  results  in  crisis 
management. 

Improving  Local  Decisions 
The  Extension  sociology  unit 
at  Iowa  State  University  devel¬ 
oped  a  two-part  programming 
strategy  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  local  decisions. 

First,  they  incorporated  long- 
range  planning  concepts  into 
teaching  materials  in  a  variety 
of  workshops  aimed  at  elected 
officials  and  representatives  of 
support  committees  and 
councils. 

Second,  Extension  sociologists 
served  as  planning  facilitators 
for  individual  councils  or 
boards. 


Borrowing  From  Business 
Extension  sociologists  are 
employing  strategic 
planning  models  familiar  to 
many  businesses. 

The  use  of  strategic  planning 
for  public  decisionmaking 
bodies  in  Iowa  originated  at  a 
series  of  statewide  workshops 
for  county  supervisors  but  at¬ 
tended  by  other  support 
groups.  A  major  workshop  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Extension  soci¬ 
ology  unit  was  to  sensitize  par¬ 
ticipants  to  the  benefits  of  pro¬ 
active,  long-range,  information- 
based  planning. 

Rather,  than  employing  plan¬ 
ning  strategies,  workshop  par¬ 
ticipants  described  reactive 
decisionmaking  behaviors. 

Overwhelmed  By  Data 
Ironically,  some  participants 
were  overwhelmed  by  too 
much  data  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  were  not  using  any. 
Such  lack  of  planning  was 
widespread. 

Workshop  presentations  vary 
from  all-day  conferences  to 
shorter  2-hour  sessions.  The 
longer  sessions  have  been  the 
most  successful. 

Planning  Models 
Extension  employs  a  number 
of  planning  models  in  this  edu¬ 
cational  program;  step-wise 
models,  hierarchical  models, 
and  systems  models. 

All  share  essential  components — 
preparing  to  plan;  planning; 
and  integration  of  planning 
into  operating  procedures. 

Preparing  to  plan  involves 
analyzing  the  environmental 
content  by:  (1)  internal 
monitoring;  (2)  community 
monitoring;  and  (3)  societal 
monitoring.  Internal  monitor¬ 
ing  involves  self  examination. 

A  number  of  diagnostic  in¬ 
struments  are  employed  as  well 
as  an  analysis  of  internal 
records.  Community  monitor¬ 
ing  consists  of  needs  assess¬ 
ment.  The  sociology  unit  often 
analyzes  the  pros  and  cons  of 


various  needs  assessment 
strategies. 

Societal  monitoring  addresses 
external  forces  over  which 
groups  have  little  control.  Par¬ 
ticipants  may  write  scenarios 
(under  various  assumptions) 
and  project  past  trends  into 
the  future. 

Process  And  Product 
The  sequence  generally 
established  is:  (1)  mission,  (2) 
goals,  (3)  objectives,  and  (4) 
action  steps. 

The  process  of  arriving  at  this 
document  is  equally  valuable. 
The  mission,  oometimes  ob¬ 
vious,  is  too  often  taken  for 
granted.  Councils  too  seldom 
ask:  “Why  do  we  exist?”  Many 
decisionmaking  problems  may 
be  attributed  to  a  poorly 
understood  mission  or  one  for 
which  there  is  no  group  con¬ 
sensus.  In  groups  where  a  mis¬ 
sion  statement  exists,  it  was 
probably  written  by  past 
members. 

Setting  goals  requires  decision¬ 
makers  to  sort  out  personal 
and  collective  goals.  Workshop 
leaders  often  refer  to  the 
ancient  proverb:  “If  you  don’t 
know  where  you’re  going,  it 
doesn’t  matter  what  road  you 
take.”  Prioritizing  these  goals 
is  the  next  step. 

There  is  not  necessarily  a  cor¬ 
rect  ranking,  supporting  a  cor¬ 
ollary  to  the  ancient  proverb: 
“Even  if  you  know  where  you 
are  going,  there  may  be  several 
roads  to  get  you  there.” 

Integration  of  Planning 
Planning  is  successful  if  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  standard 
operating  procedures.  A  plan 
should  be  routinely  evaluated 
and  updated. 

To  help,  the  Extension  soci¬ 
ology  unit  is  developing  a  re¬ 
source  manual  which  audiences 
may  use  alone  or  with  Exten¬ 
sion  assistance.  The  aim  is  to 
provide  a  framework  from 
which  participants  may  build 
upon  initial  efforts.  □ 


...To  Produce  Involved  Leaders 


Rural  areas  are  changing  fast, 
and  complex  problems  have 
accompanied  this  rapid  transi¬ 
tion.  The  problems  of  clean 
water,  economic  development, 
appropriate  land  use,  and  ade¬ 
quate  community  services  re¬ 
quire  astute  public  solutions. 

In  fact,  they  require  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  organizationally 
skilled  public  decisionmaking. 
Extension  is  aware  that  today’s 
rural  communities  critically 
need  leaders,  and  in  response 
to  that  need  is  providing 
primary  direction  and  coor¬ 
dination  to  rural  leadership 
program  development. 

Extension,  by  contributing 
staff,  operating  costs,  and 
educational  materials,  is  help¬ 
ing  participants  in  these  leader¬ 
ship  programs  become  impor¬ 
tant  resources  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  community  and  state. 

Funding 

Funding  for  rural  leadership 
programs  of  this  type  began  in 
the  mid-1960s  when  Russell  G. 
Mawby,  1983  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
Memorial  Lecturer,  chair  of  the 
board  of  W.K.  Kellogg  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  a  former  Michigan 
State  University  4-H  specialist, 
saw  the  need  for  community 
leadership. 

Now,  with  help  from  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  leadership 
prograofs  in  various  curriculum 
designs  are  underway  in  27 
states.  And,  through  other 
funding  sources,  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  planned  in 
several  other  states  and  a  Cana¬ 
dian  province. 

Generally,  these  programs  have 
been  partnerships  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  with 
funding  for  the  programs  com¬ 
ing  from  individual  partici¬ 
pants,  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions,  private  contributors,  and 
land-grant  institutions. 

Strengthening  Leadership 
SkUls 

Participants  for  these  programs 
have  been  recruited  and 
selected  from  either  the  agri¬ 


cultural  sector  of  our  rural 
population  or  from  “the  rural 
population.’’  Both  groups 
share  a  characteristic  in 
common — a  commitment  to  in¬ 
volve  themselves  in  public 
decisionmaking. 

Participants  assume  new 
responsibilities  and  develop 
new  skills — skills  that  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  issues  and  problems 
facing  their  communities. 

Most  programs  are  structured 
so  that  participants  increase 
their  skills  in  group  dynamics, 
problem  analysis  and  assess¬ 
ment  of  alternative  solutions, 
organizational  function,  and 
effective  community 
decisionmaking. 

The  programs  seek  to  strength¬ 
en  leadership  skills  and  in¬ 
crease  understanding  of  public 
issues.  Emphasis  is  on  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of 
government’s  role — at  local, 
state,  national,  and  interna¬ 
tional  levels — in  helping  to 
resolve  public  issues. 

Feedback 

Indications  are  that  these 
leadership  programs  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  developing  rural  leaders 
who  gets  results.  A  1979  study 
of  the  four  original  Kellogg- 
funded  rural  leadership  pro¬ 
grams  in  California,  Michigan, 
Montana,  and  Pennsylvania 
found  that  program  partici¬ 
pants  reported  positive  changes 
in  leadership  self-images  and 
greater  involvement  in  roles  re¬ 
quiring  leadership  skills.  And, 
as  a  result  of  these  educational 
programs,  participants  reported 
greater  effectiveness  in  their 
leadership  activities.  Recent 
feedback  from  programs  in 
other  states  shows  similar 
responses. 

Beneflts  To  Local 
Government 

Although  none  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  consciously 
designed  to  increase  participa¬ 
tion  in  local  government  such 


involvement  has  occurred  fre¬ 
quently.  Participants  have  and 
do  campaign  successfully  for 
elected  political  offices  or  have 
been  appointed  to  them. 

Participants  arc  serving  or  have 
served  as  selectmen,  township 
supervisors,  county  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  state  legislators. 
Many  participants  move  from 
one  level  of  government  to 
other  levels.  This  movement 
makes  it  difficult  to  give  an  ac¬ 
curate  number  of  participants 
in  each  category  of  local 
government  across  the  27 
states  with  rural  leadership 
programs. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  oif  program  participants 
assuming  leadership  roles  in 
different  levels  of  government. 
An  informal  tally  reveals  that 
six  participants  currently  serve 
as  state  legislators,  two  as 
chairs  of  county  commissions, 
several  as  township  super¬ 
visors,  borough  and  town 
council  members,  and  one  has 
executive  director  of  the  State 
Association  of  Township  Super¬ 
visors.  One  believes  that  a 
survey  of  other  statewide  or 
regional  leadership  programs 
will  yield  similar  numbers. 

Program  Growth 
As  the  impact  of  the  original 
W.  K.  Kellogg  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  is  maximized  formal 
leadership  participants  are 
helping  develop  and  teach  pro¬ 
grams  and  recruit  and  select 
new  participants. 

Cooperative  Extension  has  had 
and  continues  to  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  initial  and 
subsequent  leadership  pro¬ 
grams.  Because  participants 
become  important  resources  at 
every  level  of  government,  this 
educational  leadership  program 
deserves  continuing  national 
support  and  active  participa¬ 
tion.  □ 
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Daryl  K.  Heasley 
Extension  Leadership 
and  Program 
Development 
Specialist 
Department  of 
Agriculture  Economics 
and  Kurai  Sociology 
The  Pennsylvania 
State  University, 
University  Park 
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